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Literature, 


OUR DEAD. 


Nothing is our own: we hold our pleasures 
Just a little while, ere they are fled ; 

Oue by one life robs us of our treasures ; 
Nothing is our own except our dead. 


They are ours, and hold in faithful keeping 
Safe forever, all they took away : 

Cruel life can never stir that sleeping, 
Cruel time can never seize that prey. 


Justice pales; truth fades; stars fall from heaven ; 
Human are the great whom we revere; 

No true crown of honour can be given, 
Till the wreath lies on a funeral bier. 


How the children leave us: and no traces 
Linger of that smiling angel bund ; 

Gone, forever gone; anc in their places, 
Weary men and women stand. 


Yet we have some little ones, still ours ; 
They have kept the baby smile we know, 
Which we kissed one day, and hid with flowers, 
On their dead white faces long ago. 


When our joy is lost, and life will take it, 
Then no memory of the past remains ; 

Save with some strange, cruel sting, to make it 
Bitterness beyond all present pains. 


Death, more tender-hearted, leaves to sorrow 
Still the radiant shadow—fond regret : 

We shall find, in some tar, bright to-morrow, 
Joy that he has taken, living yet. 


Is love ours, and do we dream we know it, 
Bound witb all our heart-strings, all our own ? 

Any cold and cruel dawn may show it, 
Shattered, desecrated, overthrown. 


Only the dead hearts forsake us never: 
Love, that to death’s loyal care has fled 
Is thus consecrated ours forever, 
And no change can rob us of our dead. 


So when’fate comes to besiege our city, 
Dim our gold, or make our flowers fall, 
Death, the angel, comes in love and pity, 
d to save our treasures, claims them all. 





ALL’S WELL. 
BY HARRIET M'EWEN KIMBALL. 


The day is ended. Ere I sink to sleep 
My weary spirit seeks repose in Thine: 
Father! forgive my trespasses, and keep 
This little life of mine. 


With loving kindness curtain thou my bed ; 
And cool in rest my burning pilgrim-feet ; 
Thy pardon be the pillow for my head— 
So shall my sleep be sweet. 


a) ny with all the world, dear Lord, and Thee, 
o fears my soul's unwavering faith can shake; 
.All’s well! whichever side the grave for me 
The morning light may break ! 
eee 


VICTOR HUGO’S “WORKMEN OF THE SEA.” 
A Review. 


When we first heard that M. Hugo was writing a story 
about Guernsey, we naturally promised ourselves a living pic 
ture of the singular and ill-known race of plodding farmers 
and brave seamen who have their home in that lovely little 
island, and perhaps, too, some incidental jottings by the poet, 
Hugo—the recollections of his evening walks among the myr- 
tles, the hydrangeas and the ferns of the Guernsey valleys, or 
in the sweet solitudes of the Guernsey bays. But for every- 
thing save an inventory of the thousand rockseach with ils 
mysterious name—which guard Guernsey in its loneliness, we 
must go elsewhere; or, if we may so hope, must wait for 
something yet to come from M. Hugo’s pen. That he loves 
Guernsey is said in the dedication of this book ; that, on their 
side, the Guernsey people respect its author it needs not much 
acquaintance with the fishermen of St. Peter’s Port to know. 
ht then, instead of sketching for us, and introducing both 
to French homes and to English firesides, the almost unknown 
“Guernsiais” has M. Hugo confined himself to drawing 
Frenchmen—balf or whole—mere sojourners in Guernsey ? 

€ can readily understand that M. Hugo, who has sought 
and found in “this hospitable rock” a refuge after his own 
heart, would shrink from giving island-names to any of his 
Characters ; the number of these names is far too limited—the 


study of family history too much followed—to make such a 
course 


prudent, or even possible, toa man of delicacy. By 


why not give us island habits, island manners, under any 
names, or without the vehicle of names at all? As it is, the 
book is French in its very essence. The hero is French, the 
heroine is French, the catastrophe is Frencb, while the suc- 
cessful lover, intended for an Englishman, may be anything 
that is not Guernsiais. 

In his Pretace, M. Hugo tells us that Religion, Society, Na- 
ture—the three needs of man—cach involves a struggle, a 
fight with obstacles in the shape of superstition, in 
the shape of prejudice, in the shape of elements. The 
history of these three fights has each its book :— 
for the first, “ Notre Dame de Paris; “ Les Misérables” for 
the second; for the Jast, the present work. So saying, M 
Hugo condescends to follow AEschylus in making a trilogy of 
his creations: but surely, so far as ‘Notre Dame de Paris” 
was concerned, the notion was an afterthought. : 

Now for the story itself. M. Hugo commences dramati- 
cally, with an event instead of a description: Oa Christmas 
day of 182—, the roads in Guernsey were white with snow, 
an event of rare occurrence; a man named Gilliatt, walking 
some distance behind a lovely girl of sixteeu, Déruchette, saw 
her stoop to write with her finger on the snow, and then tura 
round smiling. On his coming to the spot he found that the 
word written was his name. “ He stood a long time still, 
looking at the name, the tiny foo'prints, and the snow ; then 
wént on bis way, thinking.” Gilliatt was not liked in St. 
Sampson’s, where he dwelt. He was accuséd of magic arts; 
at all events, he lived by preference in a haunted house—ol 
this there could be no doubt. He was not a member of avy 
of the island tamilies; he was, it was supposed, a Frencoman 
—perhaps an Englishman; no one knew. As Gilliatt proved 
in the end a hero, M. Hugo prefers the French theory. 

Lethierry now comes on the scene. A brave sailor had 
Lethierry been in his day, and now, in his old age, he was 
known as an active and well-to do ship-rigger. Loving the 
remembrance ot his former strugg|«s with the seas, he almost 
rejoiced when a gale disturbed the monotony of his existence 
and gave him the chance of puttiug off to save the lives of 
shipwrecked mariners, or of once more battling witt: the ele- 
ments by working a disabled merchantman into port. After 
service such as this he would pass the evening by his fireside, 
employed, Guernsey favbion, in knitting socks. Somewhat 
of ascholar, thuugh, was Lethierry; but, unlike other Guern- 
sey sailore, he cared livtle for religion :—the name of Voltaire 
was better known to him than thatof Wesley. Ot bis nature, 
M. Hugo says, “He carried his heart in nis band; a large 
band and a large heart.” Of bis religion, “ I! croyait au bon 
Dieu ; pas au reste. Le peu qu’il allait aux ézlises était po- 
litesse. Eno mer il é:ait superstitieux.” A rugged, straight- 
forward, brave old salt was Letbierry. With Lethierry lived 
his niece Déruchette. M. Hugo’s description of this young 
girl surpasses in its poetry and its airiness everythiug that he 
has written. lt commences thus:—‘ A bird in the shape ofa 
girl—what can be more exquisite? Fancy for a moment that 
you have it at home: that would be Déruchette. The deli- 
cious being! One would be tempted to say: Good morning, 
Miss Goldfinch: we cannot see your wings, but we hear your 
warbling.” Graceful, innocent and fairy-like—a coquette by 
nature, though—she daily broke the hearts of honest men, but 
never knew it. Déruchette was not the only love of Lethierry ; 
she shared with another his protection and care—this other 
was Durande, his steamer :— Sometimes in the evening, after 
sunset, when darkness unites itself to sea, and twilight lendsa 
sort of terror to the waves, there might be seen entering the 
channel of St. Sampson, on a sinister swelling of the tide, a 
kind of shapeless mass, of black and monstrous profile, whist- 
ling and spitting, something horrible, growling like a wild 
beast and emoking like a volcano, a kind of hydra foaming 
in the sea-fro‘h, dragging after it a fog, rusbing at the town 
with a frightful beating of its fins, and from its gullet belching 
flames. ‘This was Durande.” It needed a hardy sceptic such 
as Lethierry to introduce a steamer to the “ Puritan Archi 
pelago,” in opposition at once to the self-interest and to the 
religious fanaticism of the beachmen; Durande was at once 
nicknamed “the Devil-boat,” and the very preachers en- 
couraged the aversion with which their people viewed the 
monster, 

Lethierry had had a partner, Rantaine—a clever, burly 
scamp:—‘ La force servant d’enveloppe 4 la ruse, c’était J4 
Rantaine.” Nothing can be finer than some of the minuter 
touches in M. Hugo’s description of this scoundrel. One fine 
day Rantaiae made off with 50,000 francs of Lethierry’s, or 
half the latter’s savings. As Letbierry grew in years it be- 
came necessary for him to intrust the management of the 
Durande to a subordinate, and for this purpose he bad sought 
about for a brave seaman and a man of honesty. His choice 
had fallen upon Sieur Ciubin, of the parish of Torteval, a man 
of few words, with a high reputation for trustworthiness, 
“Lethierry had every week his two great pleasures; one 
pleasure on Tuesday and one pleasure on Friday. Pleasure 
the first, seeing the Durande start; pleusure the second, see- 
ing her return. On Fridays the appearauce of Lethierry at 
his window was as good asa signal. When be was seen at 
the bow-window of his house, the Bravées, lighting his pipe, 
people said, ‘Ah! the steamer is in sigh',;—the one smoke 
announced the other. The Durende on coming into barbour 
made fast her cable under Lethierry’s windows, to a great iron 
ring that was built into the basement of the Bravées. Oo 
those nights Lethierry slept soundly in his hammock, feeling 
Déruchette asleep on the one side, and Durande moored on 
the other.” 

In looking for a husband for Déruchette it was Lethierry’s 
aim to find a man who should be at the same time a husband 
for Durande:—* A man who can manege a 3bip,” said he, 
“can manage @ woman.” Sieur Clubin was nearly as old as 
he was. Durande had need of a young and active captain, 
“a true successor to the founder, the inventor, the creator.” 
“ The master of Durande would be to some extent the son-in- 
law of Lethierry. Why not fuse the two sons-in-law into 
one? - He, too, saw a bridegroom in his dreams; a 
powerful topsman, tanned and tawny, a sea athlete; this was 
his ideal. It was not quite Déruchetie's ideal though. Hers 
was a rosier dream.” 

“Lethierry had a failing—a serious failing—he hated 
priests.” The priests of all denominations had fought against 
“ the Devil-boat,” and he had not forgiven them. He viewed 
the whole class with a steady, passive hatred which allowed 
of no exception. He made awkward blunders in his spelling 
sometimes ; “ pape 6 é” for “ papau'é” was one of them. In 
short, his feelings on the subject of religion were completely 
French, and the “ proper” Guernsey people disowned him, 
and called him vsially “le Frangiis.” Much as Lethierry 
hated pricets he was, however, oulwatdly civil to them all, 
and on great feast days, such as Christmas, would go with 
Déruchette to cLurch. 

The analysis of the thoughts which rushed through Gilli- 
att’s brain as he lay awake fur two nights afier Déruchette 
had written his name in the snow, is equal, in its own way, 


conclusion is exquisite:—‘ On waking, he thought of Déru- 
chette, and was much angered against her; he felt sorry he 
was no longer a little boy, for then he should have gone and 
thrown stones at her windows. Then he reflected that were 
he a little boy again, his mother would be alive, and then he 
began to weep.” ‘ Bonny Dundee’ was the favourite song of 
Déruchette. Gilliatt, having discovered this, took to playing 
it violently on his favourite bagpipe (or,as M. Hugo will 
have it, “bug-pipe”), to the horror and disgust of old 
Lethierry :—* What does he play the pipes for, the blockhead ? 
He loves Déruchette, that’s clear. You're wasting your time, 
my fine fellow. hoever wants Déruchette must come to 
me, and not with a flute in his mouth either.” Déruchette 
hardly knew what to make ot it, or, as M. Hugo says, with a 
shade o' meaning bardly to be rendered in English, “ Déru- 
chette n’aimait pas beaucoup ce)4.” 

Four years pass over without a change. Gillia't still loved 
Dé-uchette, withuut breathing a word of it to any ore; al- 
most, perhaps, without knowiog it himself. Déruchette was 
still indifferent to Gilliatt. The rector of St. Sampson’s havin 
been promoted to the capital, St. Peter’s Port, it was noise 
about that the Rev. Ebenezer Caudray was to take his place. 
Tue latter belonged to a good family, and would ve very rich 
on bis uncle’s death. 1t was rumoured that he was primitive 
and severe in his religious notions—a devout follower of the 
forms of the early Christian Church. 

Time was dealing well with Lethierry. ‘The old man had 
paid his debts, made up his losses by Raotaine’s villany, and 
the Durande was bringing him in a thousand pounds a 
year. She had made, not only his fortune, but that of all the 
township of St. Sampson’s. . 

In St. Sampson’s parish, near where Gilliatt lived, there 
was, at low water, a reef connecting with the land a pyrami- 
dal rock. At high water the rock was all but covered; the 
reef completely 80. On the sea face of this singular rock 
there was a natural arm-chair, from which a lovely prospect 
opened towards Alderney and the coast of France. For this 
chair the Celtic name was, say antiquarians, “ Gild-Holm- 
"Ur”—the popular adaptation of it, “Qui dort meurt.” The 
latter name derived its force from the drowning, in the fatal 
chair, of many who had come to enjoy the scene, been nursed 
to slumber by the drowsy music of the waves, and awakened 
only to be swallowed by the tide. 

Gilliatt, coming home from fishing one sunny afternoon, 
came sailing close down upon the chair “ Gild-Holm’Ur.” 
The tide was rising fast, and the retreat from the rock to land 
was slready cut off. In sailing past, to his astonishment he 
saw & man asleep upon the chair. With difficulty he worked 
his fishing-vessel in, and saved the stranger’s life. The 
stranger was a pale, grave youth, in black: as Gilliett disco- 
vered later, it was Evenezer Caudray. As Gilliatt was wan- 
dering homewards through the fields, his mind absorbed with 
Déruchette, he heard a shont, * Taere is news, Gilliatt.” It 
was Sieur Landoys, who, in driving past, had caught sight of 
him, and pulled up sudden!y. “ Where?” he answered.— 
“ At the Bravées.”—* What is it?”—" I am too tar off to tell 
vou.” Gilliattshuddered. Mark his next question: “Is Miss 
Deruchette going to be married ?”—“ A long way from that.” 
—* What do you mean ?”—“ Go to the Bravées, and you will 
know.” Remark that M. Hugo, after having worked us up to 
this point, leaves us for some 200 pages beiore he satisfies us 
by telling us what has happened. 

During one of Clubin’s stays at St. Malo, while awaiting 
the completion of the loading of the Durande, a strange inci 
dent, in which he was mixed up, occurred at the point of the 
“ Décollé,” near that town. An armed man, in a long mivita- 
ry cloak, stood upon the cliff, telescope in hand, wa'ching a 
vessel which was lying-to off the point. The man was a 
coast-guardsman. A boat put off from the ship, and began 
to row rapidly towards the point on which he stood. A tall 
and swarthy stranger, in a broad-brimmed hat, rose from be- 
hind a rock, where he bad lain hid, and, creeping behind the 
watcher, pushed him suddenly over the cliff. The murderer, 
looking to see that his victim has disappeared, siarted at 
hearing suddenly a quiet voice behind him, “ Halloo, Ran- 
taine, good morning; you have just killed a man, 1 see.” 
The new comer was Sieur Clubin. After a few words bad 
passed, Rantaine began making towards Clubin, when he 
heard the click of a revolver. “ Stop where you are,” said 
Clubin. A conversation followed, which is pernaps the best 
specimen in existence of M. Hugo’s lighter manner; it ends 
by Clubin forcing Rantaine to toss him over a box containing 
three thousand-pound notes, while Clubin upbraids Rantaine 
for the robbery of Lethierry, avd tells bim that bis object is 
the restitution of the money, with interest, to the latter. As 
the conversation ends, the boat arrives, and Clobin permits 
Rantaine to go. Rantaine stands up in the stern, and telis 
him that he shall write to Lethierry, to let him know that 
Clubvin has his money. The next morning Clubia sails as 
usual for Guernsey, iu spite of warning agaiust a fog. 

Few people who have not lived in the Chanvel on the 
north-west coast of France have avy notion of what is meant 
by a “down-Channel fog.” Few will believe what M. Hugo 
saya of the power of foretelling fogs some twenty hours pos- 
essed by mauy of the older sailors; the fact, however, is as 
M. Pugo gives it, that thie power is exercised with absolute 
certainty. 

In the description of the great fog, and the lors of the 
Durande upon the Douvres rocks, M. Hugo excells bimself. 
The reef is absolutely univbabited, and, being very dange- 
rous, seldom visited. The Durande left Gucrnsey on a love- 
ly morning, sunny, bright, and warm, with a fresh aud plea- 
sant breeze from the north-west. On the western horizon, 
however, was a little greyish cloud. The conversation of the 
passengers is given us by M. Hugo; it was sparkliog and airy 
as the day itself—turning now ou flees, now on women, now 
ou cattle, now on the nations of tue world. The grey cloud 
on the horizon was growing all the while, the wind had 
dropped, the sunlight was no longer warm. -Th«.conversa- 
tion took a somewhat less lively turn; the talk was now of 
reefs aud rocks—of the Grelets, the Minquiers, the Dirouilles, 
and all their dangers, The conversation was abruptly put 
on end to by Clubin’s crying, in a voice of thunder, to the 
helmsman, “Tu es ivre.” The slowly spreading fog now took 
up half the sky. The talk was now of nothing but the 
weather. Suddenly the Durande “plunged into the gloom, 
the sun turned white, the passengers and crew stood shi- 
vering.... Every now and then great waves of fog came up, 
and hid the sun. When they had passed he re-appeared, 
paler still, and sick.....The sky was no longer seen—she sea 
was no longer seen ; there was nO longer any wind.... -Fog 
makes silence on the ocean, quelling the wave and bushing 
up the wind. In this silence there was something disquieting 
and doleful about the rattle of the paddies.” Clubiu driv 8 
the drunken steersman from the heim, and takes the place 
himself. Shortly atter thie, late in the alternoon, the tog began 
to “lift.” and the sea became once more visible: its trapquilli- 
ty had left the sea; great slowly-swelling waves —— to rise. 











to any of the analyses of feelings in ‘Les Misérables.’ The 


uddenly a Guernsey passenger cried to the cap’ that he 
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had sighted the Hanois rocks aig ahead. Clubin merely 
answered him, “ You’re wrong.” The next minute the pas- 
senger cried, “ Come about.”—“ Why ?” said Clubin; and be- 
fore many words passed there came a crash, and the Durande 
began to fill. COlubin ordered out the boat; placed in it all 
the passen, and crew, besides his papers, and then an- 
nounced his intention of staying by his ship. They left him, 
as he wished. 

Clubin was a man who had long been waiting for an op- 
portunity, and now the opportunity had been offered and 
seized by him. The whole thing was a trick: he it was who 
had nde A the helmsman drunk with brandy—he it was who 
had run the vessel on the Hanois, with the intention of swim- 
ming to Bleinmont with the £3,000 that he had stolen from 
Rantaine, and thence escaping by the machinery of the smug- 
glers and of the haunted house. The advantage of the ship- 
wreck plan was this, that thus he passed for dead, “ the best 
of disappearances,” and that thus he left behind him a good 
name—a fact which ‘‘ made a work of art of his whole life.” 
“ Hypocrisy had weighed for many years upon this man;” 
at last he had thrown it off, and was emancipated and set 
free for ever. He was tired of being admired and looked up 
to by inferiors. Now, on this bare rock, he could frankly con- 
fess himself a villain, and a successful one. Clubin was tri- 
umphant. He stood looking at his former honesty “as the 
serpent looks atits old skin.” He began thinking of the 
trades and enterprises in which he might employ his capital : 
the South Ametian coffee trade seemed good to him. He 
was thinking of starting upon his swim to the mainland (one 
he had often accomplished), when the fog lifted, and instead 
ofthe great Hanois he saw the Douvres. Instead of one 
mile from shore—fifteen! We need hardly tell the reader 
that M. Hugo makes the most of this magnificent situation ; 
not only this, but he works the excitement up to a still high- 
er pitch. After a strange agony at his discovery, Clubin sees 
asail. He strips (retaining the stolen, money in a leathern 
belt about his waist) to swim to the highest rock to signal 
thence: he plunges into the water, when something catches 
him by the foot. 

M. Hugo now leads us to the scene which he has already 
to some extent anticipated—the receipt by Lethierry of the 
news of the loss of the Durande. When Gillia‘t reached the 
Bravées he found the house crowded with people, and in a 
lower room Lethierry, standing leaning against the wall, si- 
lent and bewildered—his grey head bowed upon his breast ; 
by his side sat Déruchette, weeping and holding his clenched 
fist in her locked hands. A vessel, the Shealtiel, had come 
into Guernsey after the arrival of the Durande’s boat; re- 
ported that she had seen the wreck and lain some time 
alongside the Douvres ; that as Clubin was not there, he had 
probably been taken off by some St. Malo lugger about the 
time the fog had lifted. The waves, the captain said, had 
taken the Durande, and thrown her between two high rocks, 
where she lay far above the water, exposed to every wind; 
her machinery seemed safe however. The pilot who had 
brought in the Shealtiel was asked whether there was any 

ibility of saving the machinery; he answered, “ There 
Fives not the man who will go and fetchit. If there were 
such a man....” —‘I would wed him,” said Déruchette. 
Gilliatt came forward :—" You would wed him, Miss Déru- 
chette?” Lethierry, drawing himself up to his full height 
and standing clear of the wall, replied to him, “ Déruchette 
should wed him. I pledge my word to God uponit.” (Le- 
thierry’s most solemn oath.) 

The next day not a single boat had put off from Guernsey ; 
the cocks had crowed at mid-day—a sure sign this of bad 
fishing weather, say the Guernsey beachmen. At evening a 
boat set sail from the Hounet, near St. Sampson’s, and was 
seen by several observers, one after the other, to coast round 
the dangerous north and west shores of Guernsey, in a direc- 
tion which no fishing-boat before had ever taken. When the 
gail crossed between the moon and him, the lighthouse-keeper 
of Lihou shuddered, and thenceforth believed that he had 
seen the Black Lady of the Sea. It was Gilliatt. 

That evening, while Lethierry was sitting vacantly, with 
an almost childish look upon his face, the late rector of St. 
Sampson’s came with his successor, to introduce the latter, 
and to offer his help to Lethierry. The latter’s only answer 
to the bow of Ebenezer Caudray was a growl from between 
the teeth of “mauvais matelot.” Dr. Hérode sat for a long 
time talking vainly to Déruchette, who listened, and to Le- 
thierry, who shut his ears, At last Lethierry, ina pause, 
cried out, “ Parbleu, it was my fault.”—“ What?” said Dr. 
Hérode.—“ It was my fault, I say.”—** What was your fault?” 
—* Was not it 1 who made the Durande return on Fridays ?” 
—Dr. Hérode rose to go, but begged Déruchette to let him 
ry) his Bible at hap-hazard and see if the passage on which 
his finger fell would carry consolation to them: it was the 
passage about Isaac and Rebecca. Ebenezer and Déruchette 
exchanged looks. : . 

Exactly one volume of the three is filled with the account 
of Gilliatt’s adventures on the rock, including under this head 
the storm. This portion of the work it is which explains the 
Preface ; this portion, too, it is which gives its peculiar char- 
acter to the work, and justifies the title. The history of Gil- 
liatt’s labours is undoubtedly tedious ; thehistory of the great 
storm, or, as M. Hugo prefers to call it, the battle of the ele- 
ments with Gilliatt, is as undoubtedly the most magnificent 
description that M. Hugo has ever given to the world. 

It was late when Gilliatt woke irom the sleep into which 
he had fallen on the ceasing of the storm—too late tor him to 
start that day for Guernsey. Wandering over the rocks in 
search of shell-fish he again entered the great cave. As he 
was plunging his arm into a hole after a crab which had es- 
caped him, he felt himself seized and held by a snake-like 
substance, which had curled round and paralyzed his arm. 
The moment after, a second living whip-thong caught him 
round the waist; a third, a fourth, a fifth caught hold of him 
—nothing was left him but his left hand. A small body, not 
much bigger than a fist, and three other thong-like legs now 
issued from the hole—a body with enormous, starting orem, 
and with a beak—in short, the octopus or pieuvre. M. Hugo 
has, we suppose, drawn to some extent on Mr. Gosse for his 
account of this most horrible of monsters; but he has, no 
doubt, himself both seen and heard of them at Guernsey, and 

upon experience. The account will, no doubt, be ri- 
diculed by those who have never seen a piewore ; but hardly 
so by those who have seen even a small one, and have heard 
of the battle between one of them and Capt. Beale, or read of 
the size to which they grow on deserted shores, Gilliatt con- 
trived, of course, after a time of frightful agony, to stab the 
monster just as it was sejzing on his only remaining limb, and 
the creature’s death was followed by a terrible discovery—dis- 
covery of Clubin. He too, had had a struggle with the 
pieuvre ; but with ill-success, as the finding of his skeleton 
showed Gilliatt. 

We are sorry to have to say that this scene is loathsome 
and revol ~ A the extreme, and a blot upon the book. Not 
only did G find the body, but the leatherm-belt in which 





Clubin had sewed the water-tight box containing the bank- 
notes. The next day he sailed with the machinery on board 
for Guernsey, humming “ Bonny Dundee.” With Gilliatt the 
narrative returns to Guernsey. One night Lethierry—become 
a broken, bowed old man, poor and neglected—chanced to 
wake; in front of his window he saw dimly the chimney of 
the Durande. Gilliatt had arrived in safety in the evenin 
with the steam-engine and whole machinery on board ; he h 
left his boat and gone straight to the bushes by Lethierry’s 
garden, whence for five years he had been accustomed to 
watch Déruchette as she walked alone. Déruchette was walk- 
ing there now in the moonlight. After some time had passed 
Gilliatt saw a shadow come to join the shadow of Déruchette ; 
the owner of the shadow had the voice of Ebenezer Caudray : 
the voice asked Déruchette to become a bride, and Déruchette 
accepted; Gilliatt crept back to his boat. 

The description of the meeting between Gilliatt and Lethi- 
erry is the highest piece of art in M. Hugo’s work. The chat- 
tering, wandering, castle-building happiness of the old sailor 
is truth itself; when he hears that Gilliatt has brought him 
Rantaine’s money as well as the machinery, his first thought 
is of the timber with which the new Durande is to be built ; 
it is not till he has wandered on for an hcur that he says 
“ By-the-by, I suppose you remember that you are to marry 
Déruchette.” Gilliatt’s answer is a ready one—‘*I don’t care 
for her.” The old man sailor is not to be deceived. “ You 
don’t care for her! It was for love of me, then, I suppose, 
that you used to play the bagpipes.” The next morning the 

acket for England was to sail ; Ebenezer Caudray was to sail 
in her, to arrange in England the affairs of a rich uncle who 
had died and left him a large fortune. In the retired, bushy 
“ Havelet,” near St. Peter’s Port, there wasa parting between 
Ebenezer and Deruchette ; upon this parting Gilliatt broke in 
as the word “adieu” was being said. “‘ Why do you not 
marry before the vessel sails?” said Gilliatt, “ you have time ;” 
and without more ado Gilliatt leads the couple to the church, 
where the rector was waiting for them, uy, an arrangement 
whigh Gilliat had already made in secret. -The marriage took 
place, Gilliatt ‘giving away Deruchette, and deceiving the 
rector as to the consent of Lethierry. An hour afterwards, 
as the Cashmere sailed passed St. Sampson’s, on her way to 
England, Deruchette sitting on the deck in the brilliant sun- 
light told her husband that she thought she saw a shadow on 
the chair “Gild-Holm-Ur.” The rock was passed before she 
spoke, and no one gave the incident a second thought. As 
the Cashmere disappeared on the horizon the rock disap- 
peared beneath the tide, and with it a head that had been 
gazing on the vessel. The sun shone on an unbroken space 
of quiet waters. 

As an idyl of homely love and simple heroism, we know 
nothing, save parts of “Enoch Arden,” that can compare in 
touching sweetness with the closing scenes of “ Les Travail- 
leurs de la Mer.” The first thought of every reader of Victor 
Hugo’s work on opening this novel will be to.compare it with 
“Les Miserables.” He will be glad at finding in these three 
volumes less coarseness, less sensation, and greater moral 
purpose, than in all the former ten. Although this work con- 
tains less of digression, lees of detail, less of prosiness, than 
“Les Miserables,” enough of these peculiarities remain to 
make us sigh again for condensation, A sirange coupling of 
terseness and digression would seem, however, to be part of 
M. Hugo’s nature; and when we find in all three volumes 
perhaps not more than a hundred needless p: we ought 
to be content to note the improvement and be thankful for it. 
It is not hard to see — it is that “ Les Travailleurs de la 
Mer” is more readable than “ Les Miserables.” The Preface 
alone will account for the fact; for there M. Hugo explans 
that while the earlier work is a protest aainst society, the 
present is a protest against the elements. To write an attack 
upon the elements it needs a poet—M. Hugo is every inch 
a poet; but to head an onslaught on society we have need 
of a philosopher. Would that we could call M. Hugo by 
that name !—London Atheneum. 


————_e——. 
BRITISH LIGHTS AND LIGHTHOUSES, 


“* How far that little candle throws his beams! 
So shines a good deedina amngnty were.” 
—Merchant of Venice, 


If the faint twinkling of a candle’s light was calculated to 
awaken so beautiful an idea in the mind of our great dramatist 
and poet, to what shall we liken that noble light which not 
only so far transcends the little candle in magnitude and 
beauty, and in the distance to which its beams are thrown, 
but whose mission is to protect and save—which pierces the 
midnight gloom, lighting the seaman’s path along the track- 
less deep, to warn him of the hidden shoal, the sunken roc’ 








that intercourse in promoting the prosperity and advancemen 
not only of his own country and its nnmerous dependencies 
but coety and indirectly of the whole world. P 

The slight sketch, which is all that we can attempt of this 
to us interesting subject, we will divide into three heads 
under which it seems naturally to fall, viz: :— . 

1. The towers or buildings containing the lights. 

2. The lights themselves. 

8. The positions in which such lights are placed. 

1. The Buildings —The character of the buildings in which 
the beacon-lights are placed is dependent on their situation, 
They may be placed on lofty cliffs at a considerable height 
above the sea, as at Flamborough-head and the North and 
South Forelands, in which case the building itself need not 
be lofty, but only of such uliar shape and colour as to 
make it conspicuous from the sea by daylight, and to make it 
easily distinguished from the dwellinghouses or other build. 
ings in its neighbourhood. Or they may be situate on low 
promontories but little above the sea level, as on the flat beds 
of shingle at Orfordness and Dungeness, where they must be 
raised to a considerable elevation, that the light by night and 
the building by day may be discernible at long distances from 
theland. Orthey may be fixed on the isolated and even sunker 
rock, as the celebrated Eddystone in the English Channel, in 
which case the whole skill and science of the engineer must 
be expended, not only on their foundations, but on their en. 
tire structure, to enable them to stand the mighty shocks of 
the ocean waves. Or, lastly, they may be required to stand 
in the very midst of the “ great deep” itself, wnere not even a 
sunken rock will afford a foundation on which to build; and 
then they must be either erected on open work of piles or on 
a floating vessel strongly moored to the ground below, many 
of which invaluable though non-locomotive craft may be seen 
around our coasts, warning the mariner from the treacherous 
sandbanks that are so numerous in our tidal sea. 

The principal class of buildings of this description to be 
noticed are those of the third class above alluded to, which 
are erected on outlying rocks, or on softer ground in shallow 
water; for such edifices are invested with peculiar interest, 
from the skill and energy that have been engaged in their 
construction, as being among the most striking illustrations 
of the conquest of mind over matter, and as being invested 
with a certain wild romantic interest from their isolated ex- 
ceptional positions, eternally surrounded by the great watery 
waste, and cut off from the usy haunts of man. 

The Tour de Corduan.—Perhaps the first light-tower that 
has claim on our attention, as far as architecture is concerned, 
is the Tour de Corduan. It is erected on an extensive reef 
at the mouth of the river Garonne, in France, and serves as a 
guide to the shipping of Bordeaux and the Languedoc canal, 
and, indeed, of all that part of the Bay of Biscay. It 
was commenced in the year 1584, and not completed until 
1610. It is 197ft. high, and around the base is a wall of cir- 
cumvallation 1%4ft. in diameter, in which the light-keeper’s 
apartments are formed, somewhat in the style of the casemates 
in a fortification. Its first light was obtained by burning 
billets of wood in a chauffer at the top of the tower, which 
was no doubt the mode by which all the earlier light-towers 
were illuminated. It has since gone throygh all the grada- 
tions of improvement ofthe several modern discoveries—viz., 
from a fire of wood to one of coal, and the subsequent addi- 
tion of a rude reflector ; next, in about the year 1780, the sub- 
stitution of improved reflectors and lamps; and, lastly, in 
1822, by the introduction of the dioptric apparatus, first pro- 
pesed by our distinguished countryman, Sir David Brewster, 
in 1811, and a in France by M. Fresnel. 

The Eddystone.—Of the British light-towers of this class, 
that on the Eddystone rock, nine miles off the coast of Corn- 
wall, is the most celebrated, although much larger ones have 
been since built on the same design. The first light-tower on 
these dangerous rocks was designed by Mr. Winstanley, and 
was formed of wood ; it was commenced in 1696 and com- 
pleted in 1698. It was 60ft. high, but as the sea broke fairly 
over its top, its height was subsequently increased to 120 ft. 
In November, 1703, some considerable repairs were being 
executed, when the storm of the 26th of that month swept 
the entire edifice away, and Mr. Winstanley and the whole 
of his assistants, 30 in number, unhappily perished on this 
occasion ; a proof of the danger and difficulty attending the 
construction of such works. Shortly after its destruction the 

Winchelsea ship of war was wrecked on these rocks, and most 
of her crew were drowned. In 1706 another tower, likewise 
of wood; was commenced under the direction of Mr. Jobn 
Rudyerd, of London, and was completed in 1708. This one 
lasted until the year 1755, when the whole edifice was de- 
stroyed by fire. The height of this tower was 92ft., and the 
diameter at its base 23ft. 





k, | ¢ 
the beetliag cliff—to be, as it were, “a light to his feet and a 


lamp to his path—to guide him to the haven where he would 
be?” It may be likened to religion’s holy light, which reveals 
to man the road to Heaven, and warns him of the many hid- 
den dargers on which moral shipwreck may befal him on his 


way. 

30 calculated, indeed, is the beacon light to awaken elevated 
and even holy thoughts that it seems somewhat strange so 
humble, and, indeed, unsuitable a name as “lighthouse” 
should have been adopted to signify the shrine of so splendid 
a jewel, and especially as such buildings have rarely the ap- 
pearance of a house at all. A tower, or more often a spire, 
their tall and graceful forms resemble, and accordingly their 
names in some other European languages have euch a significa- 
tion—as the “tour-d few” in the French, and the “ torre de 
luces” in the Spanish language. Their more frequent name is, 
however, taken from the Greek “ Pharos;” the celebrated 
light-tower of Alexandria, erected there, on a small island of 
that name, by Ptolemy Philadelphus, about 300 years before 
the birth of Christ; thus “pare” in French, and in our own 
language the term “ pharology,” have been adopted to signify 
the science of lighting up sea coasts with beacon or warning 
lights. 

*Phe most ancient light-tower of which there is any authentic 
record is the one above named, which endured for 1,600 
years. Others were erected at Ostia, Ravenna, Apamea, and 
at Capio, or Apio, as recorded by Pliny, Strabo, and other 
writers. The oldest existing light-tower is that at Corunna, 
in Spain, said to have been erected in the reign of Trajan, and 
now fitted with one of the finest modern light-apparatus, 
The celebrated Colossus of Rhodes has also been supposed 
by some to have had a light at its summit, but on no certain 
evidence. Various ruins of towers on the coasts of Great 
Britain and on the shores of ay have likewise been sup- 
posed to be the remains of ancient lighthouses, and, if such be 
the case, they may be looked on as fitting emblems of the de- 
parted light of the eamlier civilization of our race, which was 
followed by a long period of barbaric darkness. 

The subject of p' logy, although it may not be of univer- 
sal interest, should at least be so to every Englishman who is 
sensible of the vast commercial intercourse between his island 
home and the world around it, and of the immense effect of 





‘The great importance of a light on these dangerous rocks 
having been long recognised by seamen, no time was now 
lost in replacing it, and Mr. Smeaton was intrusted with its 
re-ereclion. On the 12th of June, 1757, the first stone of the 
present edifice was laid, and the last on the 20th of August, 
1759. The whole structure is 93ft. in height, and is 26ft. di- 
ameter at the base. The first 12ft. above the rock isa solid 
mass of masonry, the stones being united to each other by 
meens of stone joggles, dovetailed joints, and oak trenails. 
This beautiful tower, which, after the lapse of more than a 
century, stands as firm as the rock on which it rests, has been 
the model of successive structures in similar positions. 

The Bell Rock.—Among the chief of these ligh‘-towers is 
the Bell Rock Tower? on the east cuast of Scotland, on a dan- 
gerous reef, right in the fairway to the Friths of Forth and 
Tay, which had long been a terror to mariners; the task of 
erecting a durable edifice on this reef was a still more difficult 
one than had been that in the case of the Eddystone, since 
there was a depth of 12ft. of water over the rocks at every 
spring tide. All difficulties, however, were overcome, and & 
splendid stone tower, after the model of the Eddystone, was 
successfully-erected under the direction of Mr. Robert Steven- 
son, the engineer to the Lighthouse Board of Scotland. The 
tower is 100ft. high, 42ft. in diameter at the base, and 15ft. at 
the top. Tne foundation having been excavated, the first 
stone was laid on the 10th of July, 1808, and the light was 
first exhibited on the night of the first of February, 1810. Its 
base is of solid masonry, to the height of 30ft., at which height 
is the door for ingress and egrees, and which is reached from 
the outside by a massive copper ladder. It cost £60,000. 

The Skerryvore.—Another noble epecimer of sea architec- 
ture, if we may use the term, is also to be found on the coast 
of Scotland. The Skerryvore Rocks, on the coast of Argyle- 
shire, 12 miles W. 8. W. of the Isle of Tyree, were long 
known as the dread of seamen, —_ to the numerous ship- 
wrecks that had occurred on them, fatal alike to the vessels 
and their crews. 

The Commissioners of the Northern Light-houses had for 
many years entertained the project of erecting a light-tower 
on the my gp reef, and with that object had visited it in 





the year 1814 in company with Sir Walter = who has 
given a graphic description of it in his “ Diary.” It was not 
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however, until the year 1834 that a minute survey of the reef 
was uodertaken by that Board, and the work was cot actual! 
commenced before 1888. In illustration of the danger attend- 
ing the construction of such edifices, we will describe some 
details regarding the commencement of this light-tower. 

The Skerryvore reef, which stretches over a surface of 
nearly eight miles from W. 8. W. to E. N. E., is composed of 
the very bard igneous rock called gneiss, the surface of which 
js worn a8 smooth as glass by the perpetual motion of the 
water. In numerous places it rises above the surface of the 
water, forming small rocky islets, the principal one of which 
alone presents sufficient surface to form the base ofa light-tower; 
and it issosmall that at high water little of it remains above the 
surface but a narrow band of a few feet in width, and some 

lumps of rock, separated from it by gullies, through 
which the tea almost incessantly plays. The cutting of the 
foundation alone in this irregular flinty mass coougted nearly 
two summers; and the blasting of the rock in so narrow & 
space, without any shelter from the flying splinters, was at- 
tended with much hazard. 

In such & situation, of course, everything had to be provided 
beforehand and transported from a distance; and the omis- 
sion even of a little clay for the tamping of the mineholes 
might for a time have stopped the works, Barracks had to 
be built at the workyard in the neighbouring island of Tyree, 
and also on the Isle of Mull, where the granite for the tower 
was quarried. Piers had to be built at both places to facili- 
tate the shipment and landing of matcrials ; and a small har- 
pour or basin, with a reservoir and sluices for scouring the 
entrance had to be specially formed for the accommodation 
of the small vessel required to permanently attend on the 
light-keepers. A steamtug had also to be provided to expedite 
the transport of the building materials, and which also served 
in the early stages of the work as a floating barrack for the 
workmen, in which service she and those on board her had 
to incur many risks, the tug being moored off the rock on foul 
and rocky ground, on which the anchor often tripped. 

In the summer of 1838 Mr. Alan Stevenson the engineer 
who designed the tower, commenced by erecting a wooden 
barrack on the rock, as far as possible removed from the 
foundation ; but in the great gale of the 3d of November fol- 
lowing it was entirely destroyed and swept from the rock, 
leaving nothing but a few twisted iron stanchions to mark its 
site. For the greater part of two seasons the men then lived 
on board the vessel moored off the rock, at the end of which 
time they erected another wooden barrack, more strongly se- 
cured than the former one, and which fortunately ym « Beet 
through the winter’s storms, until the completion of the build- 
ing, and indeed till many years afterwards, notwithstanding 
that, as Mr. Stevenson describes it, they were often disturbed 
in their beds by the sea pouring over the roof, by the spurting 
of the water through the doors and windows, and by the rock- 
ing of the whole edifice on its supports. 

The Skerryvore light-tower was completed in 1844. It is 
188}{t. high, exclusive of the lantern, 42ft. in diameter at the 
base, and 16/t. at the top. It was an adaptation of Smeaton’s 
Eddystone tower, with such modificytions in the size and 
general arrangements of the building as were called for by 
the peculiar situation and other circumstances, while it em- 
oe such improvements as later knowledge had sug- 
gested. 

The tower contains a mass of stonework of about 58,580 
cubic feet, being more than double that of the Bell Rock, 
and nearly five times that of the Eddystone. It cost, in- 
clading all the contingent and preliminary expenses, was 


978. 

The other light-towers of this description most worthy of 
notice are the Bishop’s Rock, off Scilly, the New Smalls, 
that on the Hanois Rock on the Jersey coast, and perhaps 
that at Carlingford on the east coast of Ireland. The first 
three named have been all erected by the Trinity House, un- 
der the superintendence of the Messrs. Douglass, who are 
now engaged on the difficult task of erecting a tower op the 
Wolf Rock off the Land’s End. The Carlingford tower was 
designed by Mr.George Halpin,the inspector of the Irish lights ; 
it was first exhibited on the 20th December, 1830. Its figure 
is that of a frustrum of a cone, 111ft. high, and 48ft. in diame- 
ter at the base. 

Some idea may be formed of the difficulties in the way of 
erecting light-towers of this class from the circumstance that 
in working at the tower on the Wolf Rock 82 working hours 
are said to have been the whole time that was available to 
work on the rock during the year 1862. Some idea may like- 
wise be formed of the tremendous strain to which they sre 
subjected from the fact that, at Skerryvore, where an instru- 
ment to test the force of the waves had been exposed, it was 
found to have equalled, in the mazimum case, no less than 
6,083lb. on the square foot; also from the fact that at the 
Bishop Rock Light-tower, off Scilly, a massive bell, which was 
fixed with strong iron supports built into the masonry at 
120ft. above the level of the sea, was struck with such force by 
& wave which ran up the tower, that it was wrenched from 
its position while its iron supports were broken. It will be 
readily felt, then, that the greatest possible strength that hu- 
man ingenuity can devise must be requisite to resist the im- 
pact of such enormous forces. This strength is obtained in 
the stone-towers by a solid mass of masonry, to a height of 
80ft. in some towers above the sea level, the stones being all 
dovetailed together, both laterally and vertically, and united 
by hydraulic cement, so that the stones cannot be separated 
without being broken, and the whole base is literally us solid 
and indivisible as if it were a natural solid rock. 

A novel class of towers has been designed and erected by 
Mr. Alexander Gordon, consisting of iron plates bolted to- 
gether. There are several fine examples of his light-towers 
at Jamaica , Bermuda, the Bahamas, and other places. They 
are well adapted for positions and countries where skilled la- 
bour and suitable materials are wanting. 

Another description of light-tower, or lighthouse, deserving 
of notice, is that on the ingenious plan of Mr. Alexander 
Mitchell, supported on screw piles. Buildings of this class 
are especially applicable to shallow waters, at the estuaries of 
rivers, and suchlike situations, over flat, soft ground of mud 
orsand. The Maplin, at the mouth of the Thames, was the 
first of these, begun in 1838. It stands on nine piles, secured 
to as many iron screws, which are screwed down toa depth 
of 22ft. into the sand. These screws consist of a single turn 
of a flange, 4ft. in diameter, on the lower end of the iron pile. 
They were fixed in nine consecutive days, under the personal 
direction of the blind inventor. The piles are secured in place 
and bound together by suitable ties, and the dwelling-room 
and lantern are placed above the reach of the sea, which 

reaks harmlessly through the open work of iron piles, &c., 
beneath. Similar buildings have been constructed at Fleet. 
Wood, Belfast, and other places. 

: Lastly, there remains to be described the floating lights. 
= me ev believe, an axiom in pharology never to place a float- 
Fn apn where a suitable position can be had for a fixed 

uilding—the reason being that their lights must be com- 


pesetivety small, that they are liable to drag their anchors 
n violent storms, and thus, by their change of position, to 
mislead instead of guiding, although this does not often 
happen ; that they are much more expensive, requiring 11 
men to work them, whereas three men are all that are neces- 
sary to occupy 4 first-class light-tower ; the cost of manage- 
ment of the former being about £1,300 per annum, and 
of the latter £350; also that oe are much more trouble- 
some, requiring to be periodically taken into dock to refit, 
on which occasions they have to be replaced by similar ves- 
sels. There are 51 floating-lights on the coasts of the United 
Kingdom, being —— number than appear in any other 
country, the United States of America having only 39 lights. 
These craft are in general ordinary-shaped vessels, and are 
now expressly built for the _—— The floating light-ves- 
sels of Mr. George Herbert’s design are, however, circular, 
and are moored from their centre of gravity. They have im- 
menee stability and are comparatively motionless; they have 
been found to answer admirably where adopted for floating 
beacons, &c. 

Light-vessels are ordinarily painted of a dark red co- 
lour, to make them readily distinguishable from all other 
craft, and that colour, which is the opposite of green, 
being more conspicuous than any other on the surface of the 
water. 

The greatest depth of water in which any of these vessels 
at present ride is about 40 fathoms, asis the case with the 
one at the station of the Seven Stones, between the Scilly 
Islands and Cornwall. 

The lights on land, or lighthouses which sre at the highest 
elevation, with the distances they command in clear weather, 
are given in the following table, compiled from the general 
return published by the Admiralty : 

Height of Distances at 


Year when yantern above which lights 









erected. high water. are seen. 
Lizard.... 1751 am 224 ay 20 
Needles... 1736 maine 469 27 
Beachy Head.. 1828 285 22 
South Foreland. . 1793 aaee 872 ones 25 
_ BEERS 1719 nee 274 baits 22 
Flamborough Head... .1806 Saree 214 eae 19 
ae 1804 eee 220 shia 18 
Isle of May............ 40 21 
Dunnet Head.......... 346 23 
Sumburgh Head 300 22 
Cape Wrath............ 828 400 25 
) eee wate 680 peers 32 
I sikcuced cane iene 297 nos 22 
Mull of Gallowa: 1830 ores 325 oes 23 
i. ? Saas $6 375 ‘oboe 22 
St. Bee’s Head......... eone 333 ene 23 
Lundy Island.......... 2 ave 540 Coed 30 
Cape Clear............. eeoe 455 vee 21 
Clare Ieland........... 1806 enn 359 ae 27 
Skellig’s Rock......... 1826 , 372 25 


The figures which are appended, together with the above 
brief sketch, will perhaps give a sufficient general idea of the 
nature of the buildings which enclose and protect the bea- 
con lights that encircle our shores. 


——_e—————- 


STAGE IMPROMPTUS. 


“Let those that play your clowns, speak no more than is 
set down for them : for there be of them, that will themselves 
laugh, to set on some quantity of barren spectators to laugh 
too; though, in the meantime, some necessary question of the 
play be then to be considered: that’s villainous ; and shows a 
most pitiful ambition in the fool that uses it.” True, O 
Shakspeare! Gagging is a pitiful vice; but it has kept the 
stage, and will keep it, protest as we may. Some of the fun- 
niest bits in the Critic, as acted, are not to be found in any 
printed copy of that admirable burlesque; and we are vastly 
mistaken if that popular nobleman, my Lord Dundreary, is 
not almost entirely a creature of gag. 

When O’Neill’s company played at Dundalk, an influential 
patroness commanded Pizarro, and the manager was com- 
pelled to engage a Rolla from Dublin for the occasion. He 
did not think it necessary to make the “ star” aware that the 
state both of treasury and wardrobe forbade the employment 
df the usual force of supernumeraries ; 80, when the represent- 
ative of Ataliba’s army appeared on the scene, Rolla was 
paralysed with astonishment, and stopped short in his invoca- 
tion. Quickly recovering himself, however, he exclaimed: 
“ What! ali slain but thee? Come, then, my brave associate, 
&c.”—a piece of gag pardonably under the circumstances. . 

Hardly so excusable was that perpetrated by Emery in the 
same play at Drury Lane. Therising of the curtain had been 
delayed beyond the usual time; the audience grew impatient, 
and Kemble, in no very good temper, informed the house, 
that they were only waiting Mr. Emery’s arrival to go on 
with the performances—he being the sentinel of the evening, 
At length the tardy actor came, and easily made his peace by 
explaining that be had been detained at home by an interest- 
ing domestic event. The well-known prison-scene came, and 
the following colloquy took place between Rolla and the sol- 
dier: “Hast thou a wife?” “I have.’—* Hast thou chil- 
dren ?”—“I had two this morning. I have got three now!” 
Exit Rolla in a passion, amid loud and prolonged laughter. 
For that night at least Emery was the hero of the play. 
Equally successful in bringing down the house by illegitimate 
means was an actor who, playing Barbarossa at a seaport, 
appealed to the sympathies of his nautical listeners by ex- 
claiming : 

Did not I, 
By that brave knight, Sir Sidney Smith’s assistance, 
And in conjunction with the gallant Nelson, 
Drive Bonaparte and all his fierce marauders 
From Egypt’s shores ? 


“Let me play Catesby to your Richard,” said a country tailor 
with a soul above buttons, to George Frederick Cooke, “ and 
I will make you a coat for nothing.” The bargain was struck. 
Catesby got on well enough till he came to the tent-scene; 
but rushing on the etage at Richard’s challenge of “ Who’s 
there?” he was so startled by the great actor’s glance, that he 
stood transfixed, only able to stammer out: “‘’Tis I, my lord, 
the early village cock ;” and there he stuck fast, while the 
people shouted with delight, and Cooke growled out: “ Why 
the deuce don’t you crow, then?” - 

An interpolation of Quin’s brought him into serious trouble. 
Playing Cato at Drury Lane, Williams, who acted the mes- 
senger, in delivering tbe sentence: “ Cesar sends health to 
Cato,” gave such a peculiarly ludicrous pronunciation to the 
last word, that Quin indignantly replied: “ Would he had 
sent a better messenger!” This so enraged the Welshman, 
that he challenged Quin, who tried to laugh him out of his 
passion. Williams, however, was determined to revenge his 
outraged dignity, and attacked Quin as he was leaving the 
theatre. The latter was obliged to draw in self-defence, and 
the hot-headed Welshman paid for his folly with his life. 





Prologues are neyer heard now a days, but play-goers used 


to resent their omission, and it took some time to reconcile 
them to the new fashion. When “Cato” was revived at 
Covent Garden some years ago, it was resolved to dispense 
with the prologue. Mr. Wignell, as Portius, was suffered to 
pronounce his opening lines— 


The dawn is overcast; the morning lowers, 
And heavily in clouds brings on the day— 


and then cries of “Prologue, prologue!” rang through the 
house. Unaffected by the uproar, the actor, without pausing 
or changing his voice, went on— 


Ladies and gentlemen, there has been no 

Prologue spoken to this play these twenty years.— 
The great, the important day, big with the fate 

Of Cato and of Rome! 


which so tickled the fancy of the audience, that they allowed 
the play to go on without further interruption. Still better 
ot worse was the Nottingham manager’s speech as Richard 
Hence, babbling dreams; you threaten here in vain. 

That man in the brown wig has got in without paying. 
Richard’s himself again ! 


Nor did the marring of Shakspeare’s text stand in Stephen 
Kemble’s way, when he wanted to rebuke a noisy occupant 
of the boxes at the Dublin Theatre, who annoyed Stephen by 
applauding everything, and did it by making Shylcck assure 
Gratiano : “ Till thou canst rail the seal from off this bond, 
thou, and that noisy fellow in the boxes yonder, but offend 
your lungs to speak so loud.” 

Some of the most comical interpolations have come from 
the audience itself. When Spranger Barry’s Romeo drew all 
the town to Covent Garden, Garrick, in defence, took to play- 
ing the same character at Drury Lane. On the first occasion 
of his doing so, upon the love-lorn Juliet exclaiming: “O 
Romeo, Romeo, wherefore art thou Romeo?” a good-natured 
auditor saved Garrick the necessity of replying, by calling 
out: “ Becanse Barry is gone to the other house.” Dear 
Oliver Goldsmith once made himself — +" by expres- 
sing his opinion of a play too audibly. e had just quar- 
relled with the great actor-manager, and went to Drury Lane 
to “assist” at the production of a new tragedy called “ The 
Countess of Sslisbury.” The poet sat pretty patiently 
through four weary acts, but when the slaughtering com- 
menced, he could bear it no longer; he rose from his seat, 
shouted: “ Brownrigg! Brownrigz! by God!” and hurried 
out of the theatre. Bernard, in Lis Autobiography, relates a 
good story of Haydon the painter. “ One evening I was 
playing Sharp ia the ‘Lying Valet’ at Plymouth, when my 
friend Benjamin Haydon and his little son (B. R. H.) were in 
the stage-box, and on my repeating the words: ‘I have had 
nothing to eat since last Monday was a fortnight,” young 
Haydon exclaimed in a tone audible through the house: 
‘What a whopper! You dived at my father’s house this 
afternoon.” The same actor is also responsible for the fol- 
lowing: “ Our principal actress, a Mrs. Kirby, playing Queen 
Anne, inquired very piteously: ‘ 

Oh, when shall I have rest ? ‘ 


A rutbless grocer started up in the pit and shouted out: 
“ Not till you have paid me my one pound one and tenpence, 
ma’am.’” Quite as matter of fact in his way was the Yankee 
who, strolling into a theatre on the evening of the arrival of 
the news of the fall of the Crimean stronghold, could not hear 
Hamlet’s complaint— 
T die, Horatio ; 

The potent poison quite o’ercrows my spirit ; 

I cannot live to hear the news from England— 
without easing his mind by shouting across the pit: “ Die 
away, old hoss! Sebastopol’s taken !”—a piece of gratuitous 
information that probably surprised the representative of the 
Danish prince, as much as an English Othello was astonished 
by a girl tumbling from gallery to pit as he pronounced the 
words: 

’Tis like she comes to speak of Cassio’s death. . 

Stage-managers are often nearly driven out of their wits by 
perverse supers, who will misunderstand. their instructions, 
like the stage centurions who received Quin as Coriolanus 
with a succession of grave bows, because he had told them to 
lower their fasces when he appeared ; and Mr. General- Utility 
is apt to bring down curses, not loud but deep, upon his un- 
lucky head by marring the leading actor’s most effective scene. 
At a rehearsal of the banquet-scene in ‘“ Macbeth,” the 
“first murderer,” spite of Macready’s adjurations, persisted 
in walking down to the centre of the stage, and thereby 
entirely hiding Macbeth from the audience. The tragedian 
impatiently called for a carpenter, a brass-headed nail, and a 
hammer. The carpenter came. “Do you see that plank 
there? Drive the nail into that spot.” It wasdone. “ Now, 
you, sir,” (this to the “ murderer”)}—“ look at that nail. Come 
down to that spot, not aninch further—and wait there till I 
come.” Mr. Utility did as he was desired, and Macready’s 
mind was easy. Night came, and with it the banquet-scene. 
The “ first-murderer” enters, walks down the stage, stops 
suddenly, then turns round and round, apparently looking 
for something he had dropped. The audience begin to titter. 
Macready stalks to the man’s side: “In Heaven’s name, what 
are you about?” “Sure,” exclaims the “ murderer,” “ain’t I 
looking for that blessed nail of yours!” The effect of this 
speech upon the audience may be imagined. The “ first mur- 
derer” had to give his royal employer a wide berth for the rest 
of the evening. 

The most experienced actor is apt to find his tongue un- 
ruly at times, and playing strange tricks with the text. The 
following curious colloquy took place between Quin as 
Balance and Peg Woflington as Sylvia in the “ Recruiting 
Officer :” “ Sylvia, how old were you when your mother was 
married?” “What, sir ?”—“ Pshaw, I mean, how old were 
you when your mother was Jorn?” “I regret, sir, I cannot 
answer your questions; but I can tell you how oid I was 
when my mother died /” Peg was not so stupid as the actor 
who persisted in sticking to bis text, when Elliston as Rich- 
mond blunderingly asked: “ Is young George Stanley slain?” 
and replied: “ He is, my lord, and safe in Leicester town !” 
An Aberdeen actress having to ask if somebody retained his 
influence at the 1 dia House, from some extraordinary confu- 
sion of ideas, actually inquired : “ Does he still maintain his 
infants at the Incia House?” Sometimes tongue tripping 
proves catching, as when Mrs. Davenport exclaimed: “I pro- 
test, there’s a candle coming along the gallery with a man in 
its hand;” and Mrs. Gibbs directly afterwards declared : 
“ Betty has locked the key, and carried away the door in her 

ocket.” 
4 The art of apologising is well worth the study of any actor 
who hopes—and what actor does not—to be a manager. To 
be able to put ‘olks in a good-humour who have reason to be 
in a bad one, is a valuable accomplishment, and one or two 
comedians we wot of are adepts in the art, melting the anger 





of the gods as sunshine melis the snow. But some ludicrous 
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apologies have been made from the stage. Jack Jobnstcne, 
being called upon to sing the “Sprig of Shillelagb,” stepped 
forward to do so; but when he should have commenced, stood 
silent and confused. At length, when the audience showed 
signs of impatience, J tonished them thus: “ Ladies and 
entlemen, I assure you I have sung the song so often, that, 
y my soul, I cannot recollect how it begins}” Quin, who 
despised and detested theatrical dancers, had thrust upon him 
the di ble task of excusing the non-ap;2arance of a 
pular danseuse, and executed it by saying: “ I am desired 
by the manager to inform you that the dance intended for to- 
night is obliged to be omitted, on account of Madame Rollan 
having dislocated her ankle. I wish it had been her neck !” 
This was bold, but not so bold as the speech made by a cer- 
tain actress, who, in consequence of some scandalous story 
flying about town, was received with a storm of hisses. As 
soon as they subsided sufficiently for her voice to be heard, 
the undaunted dame advanced to the front, courtesied, and 
said: “ Ladies and gaa, I appear before you in my 
public profession of an actress, in which character I shall 
ever exert my utmost endeavours to please. As to the reat, I 
beg to be excused.” Nothing could have been done more 
neatly; the malcontents were struck dumb, and the actress 
soon earned their applause. There was pluckiness, too, in 
the appeal wrung from the unlucky representative of the 
crook-backed Richard, who finding it impossible to make 
head against the disapprobatiou evoked by his histrionic 
¢fforts, dropped blank verse, and in plain prose told bis au- 
dience: “ Mr. Kean is playing this part in London at a salary 
of thirty pounds a night; 1 receive but fifteen shillings a 
week; and if it isn’t good enough for the money, may the 
Lora abové give you more mew | 

Ove of his auditors at least must have appreciated the poor 
actor’s courage, whatever he may bave thought of bis acting, 
for Elliston, who was present, was a proficient in addressing 
a theatrical audience ; and well he might be, seeing his reck- 
lessness was constantly get ing him into scrapes, out of which 
only bis matchless insinuating impudence could ex'ricate 
him. One season, when he had the Birmingham Theatre, 
business got awfully bad; do what he would, nothiog but 
empty benches met the manager’s eye night afier night, and 
it became plain that unless something was done, the ghost 
would soon cease to walk. Ziliston was equal to the occa- 
sion, Every wall in Birmingham grew eloquent recounting 
the feats of The Bohemian, who was to astonish the natives 
by bis performances witb a stone of a ton weight. The night 
came, and the theatre was crau.med. “ P.zarro” was turned 
into a pantomime, for pot a word could be heard for cries of 
“The Bobemian! the Bobemian!” At Jast the curtain fell; 
the band struck up “The Battle of Prague,” and all was ex- 
pectation. Suddenly the audience were startled by the ap- 
pearance—not of the Bohemian—but of the manager, who 
pale as any ghost, exclaimed: “The Bohemian has deceived 
me: that] could bave pardoned; but he bas deceived my 
friends—he has deceived you. I repeat, the Bohemian has 
deceived us: he is not here—and the man, of whatever name 
or pution be may be, who violates his word, commits an of- 
fence which”—— The sentence was never finished ; the con- 
viction flished upon the audience that they were sold, and a 
fearful clamour arose. Taking advantage of a momentary 
cessaiion, Elliston proceeded: “ Auxious for your gratifica- 
tion, I entered into correspondence with the faithless toreign- 
er, who was this day to have appeared. The correspondence, 
ladies and gentlemen, is in my pocket; I’!l read it to you.” 
As Elliston coolly produced a packet of letters, the uproar 
broke out again with tenfold vivlence; he waited patiently 
till they were tired, and then went on: “ Here they are. 
Does any gentleman present read German? If 80, would he 
hovour me by stepping forward.” This was too much; péals 
of laughter ran through the house, “Am I left alone? Then 
T')l translgte it for you.” (Cries of “ No, no: go on, Elliston.”) 
“T obey; the correspondence shall not be read; but, ladies, 
and gentlemen, the stone is here—you shall see it! You shall 
yet be satisfied! You are my patrons, and havea right to de- 
mand it!” Crash went the baad again, up went the curtain, 
acd there was an immense piece of sand-rock, labelled, “ This 
isthe stone!” That was something, at any rate; tLe audi- 
ence cheered ; Elliston bowed, and disappeared. 

In ey ee he had often to employ his eloquence upon 
his rough friends on the other side of the water. Surrey au- 
diences, at least in those days, were somewhat of the noisiest ; 
how he talked to them, may be judged from the following 





speech, delivered when the crowded state of the gallery ren- 
dered the gods more uproarious than usual. “ Ladies and 
gentlemen, I take the liberty of addressing you. It is of rare 


occurrence that I deem it necessary to place myself in juxta- 
position with you. When I said juxtaposition, I meant vis d- 
vis. When I uttered the words vis-d vis, 1 meant contactabil- 
ity. Now, let me tell you that vis-d vis (it is a French term) 
and contactability (which is a truly English term) very nearly 
assimilate to each other. Gentlemen! gentlemen! I am 
really ashamed of your conduct. It is unlike a Surrey audi- 
ence. Are you aware that I have in this establishment most 
efficient peace-officers at my imm-diate disposal? Peace- 
officers, gentlemen, mean persons necessary in time of war. 
One word more. If that gentleman in the carpenter’s cap 
will sit down, the little girl in red ribbons (you, my love, I 
mean) will be able to see the entertainment.” lliston’s 
style may seem a cavalier one for a manager to adopt towards 
his patrons, but we have known modern audiences to be 
treated in even more supercilious fashion, and bear it with 
profound equanimity. 
_——_ > 


MIGHT AND MAGNITUDE. 


Mr. Du Chaillu has announced his discovery of a whole 
nation of negro dwarfs. He has given us measurements of 
their stature, male and female. It is a pitty he did not mea- 
sure their strength. For want of better dynamometer, he 
might have pitted a man against a camel, or a woman against 
a cow. Should his notes contain no information on this point 
he will have to return to Africa to seek it. : 

For, little by little the belief is gaining ground that fat is 
not force, nor size strength, nor plethora power. If we are 
to trust the mest modern deductions of science, Goliath ought 
to have been a monster of weakness, while Samson, whose 
feats proclaim his prowess, can hardly have reached the 
middle height. Hercules, too, must have been quite a small 
man, “Long and lazy, little and loud,” are proverbial ex- 
pressions physically accounted for. The Pygmai of Thrace, 
who went to war with the cranes, were indeed a valiant 
race, if only three inches high. 

» To show how things may be so, and that strength and 
smallness are compatible, we will begin, not-quite at the be- 
par | of all, but with a few elementary considerations sug- 
gested by the perusal of M. Henri de Parville’s scientific ro- 
mance, “ Un Habitant de la Plandte Mars,” to which learned 
jeu d’esprit we do no more than allude on the present occa- 


The bodily frame of any animal is as much of a machinc 
as a stvam engine is a machine. Now the more carbon 
a machine consumes, the more force it is capable of pro- 
ducing. 

We must be careful to avoid forgetting that, in strict fact, 
at the present epoch, not a single thing in nature is either 
created or annibilated. It is transformed, and that is all. 
Thus, you may burn a piece of paper, but you do not destroy 
it. You simply make it suffer a metamorphosis. If such be 
your desire, you can find it again, and collect its substance, 
weight for weight. Instead of retaining its primitive shape, 
the greater portion has passed into a gaseous state. It has 
become partly gas, which mingies with the atmosphere, and 
partly ashes, which fall to the ground. ! 

Force, M. de Parvills elsewhere reminds us, undergoes simi- 
lar transformations. We do not generate our own strength, 
as we are apt,ia our pride, to fancy wedo. We receive it 
ready generated, and then we transform it or displace it. 
Charcoal, for instance, in obedience to our will, supplies us 
with heat, that is, with force.* Do you think that it really 
creates that force? Indeed it does not. It derived it from the 
sun. And when,in the depth of winter, a bright sea-coal 
fire is blazing in the grate, all the light and heat it gives is 
bestuwed at ihe expense of the solar heat. 

In truth, every vegetable substance has been actually built 
up, bit by bit, organ by organ, by rays of light and heat from 
the sun. The materials so grouped, remain together; but 
only On one condition, namely, that the solar force, which 
originally assembled them, shall not quit them. 

To keep convicts in prison, you must have jailers and turn- 
keys, who will find quite enough work to vccupy their lei- 
sure. But by setting your prisoners free, the staff of men, 
whose services are no longer required, can be employed upon 
some other task or duty. Exactiy so in the present case. By 
burning the vegetable, you destroy the quiescent state of its 
pitticies; you disturb their equilibrium; you give them the 
opportunity of breaking loose. The force which held them 
together ia subjection is discharged from its functions, and 
employs its activity in other ways. For you, it becomes sen- 
sible as heat, and is ready as such to undertake some different 
employment. 

Coal is a mass of vegetable matter, which has been buried 
in the earth for a cousiderable lapse of time. It is solar light 
and heat put into » savings-bank ages upon agegago. It is 
power and action trom the sun, imprisoned in the bowels of 
the earth. Tous niveteenth centurians falls the lucky task 
of making it our slave, by setting it at liberty from its prime- 
val trammels. Throw a piece of coal or wood into the fire; 
it is absolutely as if y‘.u took a small quantity of suo-heat io 
your hand, to maipulate it according to your requirements. 
And this is not mere form of speech; it is a correct expres- 
sion of the real fact. 

When an animal exert his strength, do you also believe 
that Ae creates that strength. Here again it is entirely derived 
from the sun. Tne animal eats. What does he consume to 
keep himself alive? Alimentary substances, composed, in 
few words, of carbon, oxygen, azote, and hydrogen. 

In an animal organism, those elements uudergo a veritable 
transformation. Outside the anima!, before they were eaten, 
they were combined, agzregated, united together, and in that 
state constituied food. Lnside the animal, they are disugited, 
decomposed ; the force which held them together quits them, 
allows them to separate, and so is free to do other work. It 
causes the creature’s body to grow; endows it with vital and 
cme force; and in short produces all the phenomena of 

e. 

Who created the aliment? The Sun—himself created by 
the Great Maker of all things. Here again, therefore, the life 
my “| possessed by an animal are actually engendered 

the sun. 

TPheougbout your whole existence you will find, by following 
up the same reasoning, that your most trifling act, your most 
thoughtless movement, has derived its origin from the sun. 
A blow with the fist, a breath, a sigh, can be exactly estima- 
ted in reys of sunshine. Whether you trifle or whether you 
work, to make such an effort you have been obliged to expend 
so much strength ; and that strength had already been stored 
in you by the sun, through the agency of a series of transfor- 


mations. Your clothing is all borrowed from the sun. It is| bod 


he who has spun every thread of your linen, and: fed every 
fibre of your cloth and flannel. He either bleaches it snowy 
white, or dyes it purple and scarlet with indigo and madder. 
He furnishes leather for useful service, and furs and feathers 
for finery and parade. He gives you your bedding; whether 
you repose luxuriously between eider-down and wool, or 
stretch your weary limbs on straw, chaff, Indian corn-husks, 
seaweed, or even On a naked plank, as is the lot of not a few, 
it is the sun who gives both the one and the other. And 
what do we receive from regions where the sun, as it were, is 
not—from the immediate neighbourhood of either pole? We 
receive just nothing. Wecannoteven getto them. The ab- 
sence of the sun bars our progress with an impenetrable zone 
of ice and snow. ' 

In like manner, your fine cellars of hock, burgundy, and 
claret, are nothing but bottled sunshine from the banks of the 
Rhine, the slopes of the Coté d’Or, and the pebbly plain of 
the Medoc. Your butter und cheese are merely solid forms of 
sunshine absorbed by the pastures of Holland or Cambridge- 
shire. Your sugar is crystallised sunshine from Jamaica. 
Your tea, quinine, coffee, and spice, are embodiments of solar 
influences shed On the surfaces of China, Peru, and the In- 
dian Archipelago. It is the sun’s action which sends you to 
sleep in opium, poisons you in strychnive, and cures you in 
decoctions of tonic herbs. You taste the sun in your sauces, 
eat him in your meats, and drink him even in your simplest 
beverage—water. Without the sup, no blood could flow in 
your veins; your whole corporeal vitality, your very bodily 
life, is the result of the overflowings of his bounty. 

Nor is this all we owe to our great c2ntral luminary. The 
physical forces with which we are acquainted—heat, light, 
electricity, magnetism, chemical affiaity, and motion, dancing 
their magic round and alternately assuming each other’s form 
aad action, and now believed in all probability to be one in 
a common birth and origin—are direct emanations from 
the sun. yr 

But how grand and beautiful is the theory that all material 
blessings here below come to us entirely and alone from the 
sun! Its simplicity and unity are completely consistent with 
the attributes of one Supreme Omnipotent Roan the Maker 
of the universe. Given motion, and given matter, all the rest 
follows as an inevitable consequence. All nature, from the 
simplest fact to the most complex phenomenon, is nothing 
but a work of reconstruction, a displacement of force from 
one point to another, according to laws which are absolutely 
general. Nor ig there materialism lurking in the thought; 
for it is impossible to furget that, if motion and matter form 
and transform organic beings, there stiil needed a Creator to 








* See “ Heat and Work,” vol. xiy., p. 29, 


Sree 
ive the impulse and the law. And, as to minor details, the 
fund of God is visible throughout the universe. 

The sun, then, is God’s material instrument on earth, as 
throughout the solar system. He is the dispenser to ug of 
our share of the advantages ailotted to us by the Great Bene. 
factor, Of all forms of worship, sun-worship is the most ex. 
cusable in nations unenlightened by Revelation. Bending the 
knee to the god of day, in the belief that the throne of the 
Almighty is seated in the sun, is a far more elevated phase of 
mistaken adoration than prostrating oneself before an ugly 
image carved out of the stump of a tree. 

With this much said about might, let us now look at the 
question of magnitude. From the foregoing statements, jt 
may easily be cor-ceived that the more an organised being jg 

pable, in nce of its physiological structure, of ag. 
similating a ~~ amount of aliment, the more ¢ ffective force 
it will set at liberty, or, in other words, the more strength jt 
will have at its own disposal. Now, the solar forces, thus 
rendered active within the frame of a living creature, have, by 
determining its growth, to construct the animal itself. They 
have to geverate its own proper vitality, as well aa the resyit 
of vitality, its muscular power. It may therefore be asserted 
that the effective force at the disposal of every living creature 
will increase in proportion to its alimentation, and wil] 
diminish in propurtion to its weight. Otherwise expressin 
the same idea: The more food an animal consumes and the 
less it weighs, the more muscular strength it will possess, 
These deductions have lately been confirmed by curious 
experiments instituted by M. Felix Plateau, who has deter. 
mined the value of the relative muscular power of insects— 
power of pushing, power of drawing, and the weight which 
the creature is able to fly away with. 

It had already been remarked that animais of small stature 
are ‘by no means proportionally the weakest. Pliny, in his 
Natural History, asserts that, in strength, the ant is superior 
to all other creatures. The length and height of the flea’s 
leap also appear quite out of proportion to its weight. No 
very definite conclusion, however, had hitherto been arrived 
at. M. Plateau has settled the question by employing exact 
science as the test. Insects belonging to different species, 
placed on a plane surface, have been made to draw gradually 
increasing weights. 

A man of thirty, weighing on an average a hundred and 
thirty pounds, can drag, according to Regnier, only a hundred 
and twenty pounds. The proportion of the weight drawn to 
the weight of his body is no more than as twelve to thirteen, 
A draught-borse can exert, only for a few instants, an effort 
equal to about two-thirdaof his own proper weight. The man, 
therefore, is strouger than the horse, 

But, according to M. Plateau, the smallest insect drags 
without difficulty five, s x, ten, twenty times its own weight, 
and more. The cockchafer draws fourteen times its own 
weight. Other coleoptera are able to put themselves into 
equilibrium with a force of traction reaching as high as forty. 
two times their own weight. Insects, therefore, when com- 
pared with the vertebrata which we employ as beasts of 
draught, have enormous muscular power. If a horse had 
the same relative strength as a donacia, the traction it could 
exercise would be equivalent to some sixty thousand pounds, 

M, Plateau bas also adduced evidence of the fact that, in 
the same group of insects, if you compare two insects notably 
differiug in weight, the smallest and lightest will manifest the 
greatest strength. 

To ascertain its pushing power, M. Plateau introduced the 
insect into a card-paper tube whose inner surface had been 
slightly roughened. The creature, perceiving the light at 
the end through a transparent plate # hich barred its passage, 
advanced by pushing the latter forward with all its might and 
main, especially if excited alittle. The plate, pushed forward, 
acted on a lever connected with an apparatus for measuring 
the effort made. In this case also it turned out that the con- 
parative power of pushing, like that of traction, is greater in 
proportion as the size and weight of the insect are small. 
Experiments to determine the weight which a flying insect 
can carry, were performe by means of a thread with a ball 
of putty at the end, whose mass could be augmented or re- 
duced at will. The result is that, during flight, an insect 
cannot carry a weight sensibly greater than that of its own 





Consegnentiy, map, less heavy than the horse, has a greater 
relative muscular power. The dog, less heavy than man, 
drazs a comparatively heavier burden. Insects, as their 
weight gen less and less, are able to drag more and more, 
It would appear, therefore, that the muscular force of living 
creatures is in inverse proportion to their masse. 

But we.must not forget that it ought to be in direct propor- 
tion to the quantity of carbon burnt in their system. To put 
the law completely out of doubt, it would be necessary to de 
termine the exact weight of the food consumed, and the 
quantity of carbonic acid disengaged in the act of breathing. 
Some chemist will settle it for us one of these days. 


———_+.> 


THE GREAT FIRE IN LONDON. 


A letter to Viscount Conway, which has a been disco- 
vered in the Record Office, gives so complete and lively s 
picture of the Great Fire that we think mapy persons will 
read it with interest. It is undated, but it was wri'ten evi- 
dently about September 8, 1666. Readers are indebted for 
the discovery, and the copy of this paper, to Mrs. Everett 
Green :— 

“Alas, my Lord, London—all London almost within the 
walls, and some part of it which was without the walls—lie 
now in ashes. A most lamentable devouring fire began upon 
Sunday morning last, at one of the clock, at a baker’s house 
in Pudding Lane, beyond the Bridge; immediately burned 
down all the new houses upon the Bridge, and left the old 
ones standing, and so came on into Thames Street, a0 
went buckwards towards the Tower, meeting with nothing 
by the way but old paper buildings, and the most combustl- 
ble matter of tar, pitch, hemp, rosin and flax, which was al! 
laid up thereabouts; so that in six hours it became a largé 
stream of fire, at least a mile long, and could not possibly be 
approached or quenched. And that which contributed to the 
devastation was the extreme dryness of the season, which laid 
al! the springs so low that no considerable quantity of water 
could be had, either in the pipes or conduits; and, above all, 
a most violent and tempestuous east wind, which had some 
times one point towards the north, then again a point towards 
the south, as if it had been sent on purpose to help the fire 
to execute upon the city the commission which it had from 
Heaven. ; 

“From Thames Street it went up Fish Street Hill, into 
Canning Street, Gracechurch Street, Lombard Street, Corn- 
bill, Bartholomew Lane, Lothbury, Austin Friars and B 
Street northward, and likewise into Fenchurch Street and 
Lime Street, burning down all the churches, the Royal Ex- 
change, and all the little lanes and alleys, as it went. From 








thence westward, it swept away Friday Street, W: 
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lock. Iam almost at my wits’ end to know what to do. I 
can see no daylight through the clouds. The country is torn 
to pieces by these political dissensions—the leaders on both 
sides abuse each other like fish-wives, and how it is all to end 
passeth my understanding. One President bas been shot, and 
the present one intimates that his enemies have lead to spare. 
However, I suppose we sball drift on, but where we are to|a 
bring up it is very difficult to determine. I sometimes hope 
that the Providence, which takes care of babies and drunken 
people, may interfere in my behalf. Good bye, old friend. 
Write to me by every mail, and if you can tip me a word of 
advice, believe me it will be thankfully received by your 
brother JONATHAN. 





,8T. GHORGE’S SOCIETY. 


HE EIGHTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE SOCIETY 
will be celebrated in the usual manner, by a dinner at the 
Everett House, on Monday, 23rd of April, at 7 4 o'clock, P. M. 
Tickets to be obtained of the Stewards’ 
Mr. James B. Hopesxtx, 133 Williem Street, 
Grorce Waps, 85 Fulton Street, 
Cuas. H. Wess, 40 Exchange Place, Society’s Office. 
MS hem og TO PURCHASE.—A few copies of Nos. land8 


ot the Albion of 1863, and Nos. 34 and 44 of 1862, 
Address to the office of this journal. 








SrEciaL Norica.—Any Albion Engraving selected will ve for- 
warded free to Subscribers remitting $6 strictly in advance. 
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The European News. 

Probably, as we now write, the discussion of Lord Grosve- 
nor’s amendment is going forward in the British Parliament, 
and ere we go to press again, the fate of the Ministry, on their 
bill for the extension of the franchise, will be known through- 
out Great Britain. We incline to the belief, however, that 
Lord Russell’s Ministry will be sustained on this question, 
notwithstanding all that has been said and written to the 
contrary. Many of the newly elected members will think 
twice before going into opposition, inasmuch as they may 
be called upon to meet their constituents also on it, Lord 
Russell having intimated that he will advise her Msjcsty 
to dissolve the House in the event of being beaten; and this 
it appears to us he bas a perfect right to do, as the late elec- 
tion took place before he was himself called upon to form a 
Ministry. At all events, in a House composed so largely of 
new members, this view of the case will have its effect in in- 
fluencing the votes of those who have been elected by narrow 
majorities. 

And again, the question arising ‘in the minds of the more 
Conservative and thoughtful is, whether, if the present Minis- 
try be turned out, another with more strength can be 
formed out of the opposing elements in Parliament. 
Mr. Bright bas bad his esy, and in a very posi, 
tive letter addressed to a Birmingham meeting. In his 
opinion, “ the bill is an honest bill, and, if the least the Guv- 
ernment could offer, it may be that it is the greatest which 
the Government could carry through Parliament.” Further 
more, in speaking of the Opposition, be uses the following 
strong language : “ A more dirty conspiracy has not been seen 
in the House of Commons, during many generations.” 

We are happy to note that her Majesty the Qieen has 
again held a Court io person, and appears to be once more 
resuming her place in the ceremonies which are incident to 
her royal station.—In the bricf summary of news by the 

Hansa, we notice that the coast of England has again been 

visited by terrific gales. Amung the wrecks was that of a 
NewBrunswick packet : only the mate and three seamen, out 
of forty-two souls on board, were saved, 

The arrival at Halifax of the emigrant steamer England 


commences at the root of the evil. He shows, in a word, 
that Ireland’s ills principally spring from over population 
and the lack of sufficient variety of occupation for the 
people. ‘I'hat this small Island, of less than 83,000 square 
miles, should contain double the population of half the ter- 
ritory of this North American Continent is, we say, 


To prove the statement, his Lordship quotes from three authori- 
ties, conjointly, to show that in 1841, “five persons were en- 
gaged in the cultivation of the soil in freland, where only two 
persons were engaged in similar operations in England ; 
though at the same time the total agricultural produce of 
England was exactly four times the total of tbe agricultural 
produce of Ireland ;” which clearly proves that something 
must be radically wrong in the system of labour, or produc- 
tiveness, 


most densely populated countries in the world, its mineral, ma- 
nufacturing, and commercial pursuits are in an “ inverse ratio 
to its population.” And, illustrating his assertion by actual 
contrast, he says, that “at this moment there are in that 
country no more than 150,000 persons engaged in the pur- 
suits of commerce or manufacture, while in England 5,500,000 
are absorbed by these industries. Ou the other hand, there 
are in England only about 70,000 persons indicated in the 
census tables as having no fixed or settled mode of occupa- 


fact sufficiently significant of the cause of Irish distress. 


Lord Dufferin further shows that, while Ireland is one of the 


tion; in Ireland there are actually 8,000,000 persons placed 
in that category.” 
These figures were not given to prove that Ireland of to- 
day is more dissatisfied or disaffected than formerly. On the 
contrary, Lord Dufferin says, “I believe that as a whole the 
Irish are essentially loyal and cortented;” and, speaking of 
Fenianism, he adds, “there does undoubtedly exist, among 
the lower class of the people, a traditional hostility to Eng- 
land,” but “it is entirely unshared by those who have any- 
thing to lose, or by any religious community who recognize 
the first principles of morality.” We think these last re- 
marks will fully apply to the same organization—if it may 
be called such—in this city and throughout America. No 
thrifty Irishman—who has made himself a comfortable home 
here—is foolish enough to be a Fenian. 
What is wanted now, however—as it has been wanted 
these many years—is a remedy for Irish discontent and dis- 
tress. Our own belief is that the country could be relieved 
by the organization, under Government and at Government 
expense, of a free system of emigration to all the cvlonies 
where surplus lands need occupancy. To transport the sur- 
plus population of Ireland, tree of expense to themselves, and 
place families—which now live upon three or five acres of 
ground in their native land—upon plots of one hundred scres 
of productive soil, would be to benefit the emigrants, to relieve 
Ireland, to build up the dependencies of Great Britain, and to 
strengthen the whole body politic. 
If the British Government would but spend the money, now 
disbureed for the government of Ireland, in building a high- 
way across its possessions in America, and give alternate 
sections of land, free, to all the poor Irish families that could 
be induced to emigrate to the now waste Hudson’s Bay Ter- 
ritories, less than a quarter of a century wuld witness, in 
its colonizes here, a population double that of Ireland. 
Over-crowded Erin would, at the same time, be relieved of its 
8,000,000,now described in the census tables as “having no fixed 
or settled mode of occupation.” It, again, the silly Peggies 
aad Pats of America would but insist upon the money they 
have already contributed to the “ Fenian fund” being invested 
in the fertile lands of the western provinces or states, they 
would soon possess an Ireland of their own that would make 
them quite independent of the mother land, which by the 
drain of population would be made more happy and prosper- 
ous. It would take but few telling speeches, like that of Lord 
Dufferin, to turn British public opinion in the right direction 
on this subject. 


News from the British Provinces. 








from Liverpool, with twelve hundred passengers, and having 
the Cholera on board, has created a very considerable sensa- 
tion throughout the whole country. But the subject is com 

mented upon elsewhere, and we will only remark, in reference 
to the needless fright on the subject, that more lives were 
lost by battle, in one day, during the late war, than the 
Cholera destroyed, when in the City of New York, during a 
whole year of its severest ravages. 


But little new light appears to be thrown upon the Prussia- 


Austrian quarrel; but it would appear from the Independance 


Belge that the weak King of the Prussians, acting under the 
strong influence and will of his Chief Minister, has “given 


his consent to certain military arrangements, which, though 
This is 


only preliminary, indicate war as almost inevitable.” 
one view of the case, and it may be, that war will yet grow 
out of this strife for aggrandizement. For an intelligent 
criticism on the merits of the case, we refer our readers to an 
articie borrowed from a London contemporary, which appears 
elsewhere. It is announced that Geveral Benedek has been 
appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Austrian forces. 


The Irish Question Again. 

The forcible and manly utterances of Lord Dufferin—from 
which we quoted at length last week—deserve more than a 
passing remark. His speech was the most truthful and intel- 
ligible exposition of Irish affairs that has emanated from the 
House of Lords, for years, and it will do more good in en- 
lightening not only England, but the world at large, on this 
subject, than volumes of the mere twaddle about “ Ireland’s 


Those who had cherisbed hopes that a coalition would be 
formed in New Brunswick, similar to that existing in 
Canada, for the advancement of Confederation interests 
there, have been doomed to disappointment. The Anti- 
Confederation Ministry having fought on in opposition to 
Imperial policy—and it may be believed the desire of the ma- 
jority of the people of the Province until now--finally tendered 
their resignations on the 10th inst., but not until their own 
Legislative Council had passed resolutions urging Confedera- 
tion on the plan of tl:e Quebec scheme, and Governor Gordon 
had forwarded the same to the Colonial Office to be laid “ at 
the foot of the throne.” 

Our readers have been before inform:d that Mr. Fisher 
—who was elected in opposition to the most active ex- 
ertions of the Ministry—met them with a “ want of confi- 
eence” motion at the beginning of the session last month,and 
the debate thereupon seems to have been unusually pro- 
tracted, but of the ultimate result we have from the first felt 
comparatively certain. 

Had Mr. Smith, the leader of the retiring Ministry, who was 
at Washington not long since in reference to the Reciprocity 
Treaty—chosen to take a bold stand in favour of Confedera- 
tion in some form (if not exactly satisfied with the Quebec 
scheme), we think that a reconstruction of the Ministry, with 
either Mr. Tilly, Mr. Fisher, or Mr. Wilmot with a portfolio, 
would have formed a stronger; one than will at once spring 
from the Opposition. Still the Confederation doctrine is stea- 
dily gaining ground, even in New Brunswick, and will no 


the favourable action of the sister Provinces, whose territo; 


Nova Scotia and Newfoundland may be raid only to way 


would divide them effectually from larger Provinces of Qg. 
nada in the confederation. The former Provinces have met the 
abrogation of the Reciprocity Treaty by an increase of Tarig 


on all such articles as can be favourably imported from 


Canada and the nearer Provinces, while all the natural pro. 
ducts of these Provinces are to be hereafter admitted fre, 
This is a step in the right direction, and one that Confederg. 
tion is sure to render general throughout British North 
America. 

Canada, we observe, has thought the ounce of prevention 
could now be wisely administered to its Fenian patient, since 
armed expeditions of idle desperadoes are allowed to organiza 
and sail in open daylight from the ports of the United States, 
and since leading U. 8. journals assert that “American veterans 
are joining hands with the Irish vanguard.” Should these or. 


ganizations be allowed much more latitudé—not to say 
actual encour 2 t 
suddenly called to an account. 





perhaps a friendly power may be 





Action of the United States Congress. 
Before the war—as must now be said—Congress frequently 


presented ludicrous scenes, which at times bordered upon the 


tragic. At times fisticuffs, at times inkstands, and again 
weapons more telling in their effects—were called into requi- 
sition to enforce’an idea, while we have faint recollections of 
a simple beverage like egg-nog being made use of to nerve 
Honourable Gentlemen for these formidable knock-down ar. 
guments. But now all is changed. Four years of bloody 
conflict would seem to have disarmed the representative men 
of the nation of all these pugilistic tendencies. The Consti- 
tution framed by the Revolutionary Fathers, is now upper. 
most in all their minds. Each, Yankee-like, has his patent 
improvement ready it is true, and of course each and al] 
must be considered patriotic in their motives, but how these 
bloodless battles over the old parchment will end it is impos. 
sible yet to divine. 

Politically, on the one hand, the old, familiar cry of the 
“ Union as it was, and the Constitution as it is” 1s giving way 
to the more modern one of “the Constitution as it was, and 
the Union as it is ;” while on the other, the privilege ot a 
reconstruction of both on more modern principles is claimed, 
as the legitimate fruits of victory.- The fiual result of all this 
it is of couse quite out of our province to indicate ; but one 
thing is certain, the party lines are becoming more and more 
distinctly drawn, and the Presidential Campaign of 1868 will 
perhaps indicate more clearly than it is possible now to fore- 
see, the final result of all this skirmishing. 

But meantime, a great deal must be done in a business way. 
The giant debt must be taken care of, and the interest pro- 
vided for. The system of labour must be entirely changed 
throughout one third the Union, and four millions of 
ignorant and dependent beings must be provided for. Busi- 
ness must be revived in one section, while in another & reck- 
less speculation must be checked, and at the same time, a 
contraction and revision of the Currency effected, the Bank- 
ing Laws amended, external Trade and Commerce 
restored to its normal condition; and to effect all this Con- 
gress is looked upon as the great suggesting and controlling 
power—as in fact it is. 

ach heing the case, it becomes necessary to watch the 
movement and action of that body. The abrogation of their 
chief commercial Treaty, and the consequent re-opening of a 
critical maritime question, in so few months after peace is 
restored to the country, appears to us a very questionable slart 
towards the goal of prosperity. For, in the first place, the 
United States cannot well afford either to cut off profitable 
and extensive sources of trade, or threaten war with a powerful 
marjime power,on a question of doubtful rights, at this crisis in 
its financial and commercial history. But both of these steps 
Congress has deliberately taken, and that in the face of un- 
restored representation of all the States interested in these 
questions. If Congress is bent upon forcing a foreign war—they 
may possibly be success:ul in their policy sooner than they 
had contemplated. A bombastic Fenian-American Brigadier 
General, or a hot-headed Commodore, may involve the coun- 
try in war before another Fourth of July is celebrated, if the 
temper manifested in Congress is but practically illustrated 
on the Canadian border or the banks of Newfoundland. This 
method of cementing afresh the antagonistic interests 
of these United States, we know to Le a_ popular 
theory with some; but we imagine that its actual 
realization would involve the necessity of passing still 
another finance bill to enable the Secretary of the U. 8 
Treasury to float his bonds at par, and provide for the ma- 
turing millions of 1867. 

It would be well for the people of this country to observe 
more closely the action of Congress, and those who are fa- 
voured with a representation would do well to look to it, that 
they are not blindly led into an error in their foreign policy 
that it would be easy now to avoid, but very difficult to annul or 
retrieve after hostile action had actually brought two power- 
ful nations into collision either on sea or land. 





Fenian Mischief, 

No week now passes withcut its Fenian “ sensation,” large 
or small. This week, to judge by the pother that has been 
made in print, the sensation ought to be recorded as particu- 
larly vivid. Condensing into the fewest possible words such 
information on the subject as appears to be trustworthy, we 
note that, on the 9th inst.,a Fenian expedition set sail from 











wrongs” and “British oppression,” so long current. He 


doubt be ultimately carried by a large majority. 


Portland, Maine, and subsequently appeared at Eastport, 
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» British vessels of war have proceeded to Eastport, so as to be 


‘ poss commences on Tuesday--it may not be untimely to take a retros- 
in readiness = pee, Sse Be Om ee Peas pective glance at the season just concluded. Mr. Grover, be it 


understood, is again the culprit of the heavy muse of Germania. 
He proposes to play opera for acouple of weeks, with many artists 
of great inefficiency, and two or three good ones. Hermann’s, for 
of the New Brunswick frontier; that the Canadian Govern-| instance, is a capital basso, and Habelmann is a very pleasing 
ment bes arrested, at Cornwall, Michael Murphy, President of | tenor ; but it seems to us difficult, if notimpossible, to give satis- 
the “ Hibernian Society,” of Toronto, together with five com-| faction with so brief even if so satisfactory a force. 
panion*, on suspicion of being concerned in organizing a| works to be performed are all three-deckers. Here are a iow 
Fenian rebellion and riot; that these persons will be examined | s*mples: “ William Tell,” ‘“Tannhiuser,” ‘Les Huguenots, 
to-day, and will be defended by Hon. W. 8. Macdonald ; that “L) Africaine,” etc. The campaign will be opened with the first 
: troops are under arms at St, Stephens’, N. B., and named opera, on Tuesday evening next. No oneneed be distressed 
epemen “oye —— Oy about its terminating ina fortnight. Mr. Grover’s administrative 
ability is unusually fine, and as a writer of advertisements he 
possesses a graceful and fluent style—a little too historical per- 
haps—but large, generous, end Western in its happier characteris" 
this mob of blind and foolish fanatics. They can work some | tics. Yet, with all these gifts, it must be difficult to manage so 
mischief. But there is no occasion for serious alarm. The | {few artists. Mr. Grover will, we learn, have a good orchestra, and 
An excellent ensemble may be ex- 
ditiously provide them, so soon as occasion requires. The pected for ** William Tell,” but that sturdy mountaineer and pa- 
most serious aspect of the disturbance is its possible bearing | trict will appear to catarrhal disadvantage, if he finds a represen- 
We der leisurely on this topic. 
slow hostile expeditions against a friendly power to be fitted | AX Oe, Who goes to work seriously at German opera, can meee 
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threate ning the Island of Campo Bello; that large gatherings | possess in the way of music. We are sorry for those who are 


of Fenians have taken place at Eastport and at Calais; that | more heavily burdened. 


attacks; that no actual appeal to arms has yet been made ; 
that some anxiety—quite natural under the circumstances— 
nas been felt by the inhabitants of the threatened island, and 


elsewhere; and, finally, that everything is in readiness to give 
the Fenians a warm welcome, wherever they may chance to 
strike, in British possessions. We do not affect to undervalue 


Provinces can afford graves for their invaders, and will expe-|s fall and efficient chorus. 


Before plunging into the Stygian marsh of German opera—which 





upon the relations of the United States and Great Britain. To tative in Mr. Steinect 


out on U. 8. soil, and despatched from U. S. ports, is to invite . 


war. We cannot doybt that the Government at Washington 
will sternly do its duty in this juncture of affairs. In the 
words of the Toronto Globe, however, “ men must be allowed 


t off easily in five minutes. 


Mr. Maretzek has fulfilled nearly all his promises, and in some 
respects has liberally exceeded them. The new opera by the com- 
poser of “Ione,” and the other opera by the Fricci Brothers have 
not however been forthcoming. The singers, announced at the 


of his theatrical company, his own presence has been needed. 
The public have missed him; they are glad to see him now; and 
they express their pleasure in the heartiest manner. Mr. Wallack 
will continue to play, every night next week, and will appear as 
Don Cesar de Bazan. 

To review the particular p tions above specified would be 
to repeat what this pen has heretofore written upon them in these 
columns. They are familiar themes and do not require present 
illustration. It is proper to say, however, that Mr. Wallack’s ill- 
ness has not despoiled him of his grace, his vivacity, his keen 
appreciation of humour and sentiment, and his unerring skill as 
an artist. He manifests, perhaps, a more thoughtful mood than 
was habitual to him, and his acting is at times tinged with a fitful 
hue of sadness and weariness. Yet he portrays each character 
with the distinctness of individuality, and makes it consistent 
with itself from first to last. To witness such portraitures is a 
very great pleasure, and, therefore, it is not remarkable that Mr. 
Wallack should have been so much missed, and so cordially 
welcomed back to the stage. 

The task of pointing out the defects of Mr. Wallack’s acting— 
and we know that Aristides, however just, had several holes in 
his old toga—will be left to other hands. There is no lack of 
sweet souls in the town, who find a peculiar intellectual refresh- 
ment in abusing every object of general admiration. I remember 
one who even went so far as to scintillate on the subject of Mr. 
Wallack’s illness. There is no need to emulate the cheerful vul- 
ture; nor, at this time, is it necessary to exercise even that al- 
lowable license of fault-finding which belongs to the critical func- 
tion. Mr. Wallack’s reappearance, pleasant in itself, is also plea- 
santly suggestive. It revives one’s recollections of the history 
of his theatre, and of the career of his honoured aud lamented 





totalk, and it is not well for any Government to act in op-| commencement of the season, have made their débuts, with the | father. That history and that career illustrate the successful 
position to a movement which command: a measure of popu- | exception of Herr Sesselberg, who it was discovered at the last | growth of a genuine and worthy institution, under the inrpulse 
jar sympathy, without clear proof that the law has been |™oment had forgotten to learn Italian ;—although he was quite of genuine and worthy motives and influences. The stage 


broken.” Herein, we believe and trust, may be found the po ding te that tengee. 
explanation of the present quiet aititude of the U. 8. Govern- | SU°ce***t! elsewhere. 


ment. 





An Enemy at Our Doors, 
The Cholera, on its Westward march, has touched this con- 


“the mist resembles the rain.” 
a great deal. 


Herr Sesselberg has not been very would be a very different sphere of labour, of educational power, 
He possesses what the German calls a Beer- | #04 of artistic triumph, if every theatre in the land were con- 
Bass—an unaccountable hoarseness which resembles music as | ducted with that deference to the dignity and the claims of art, 
Perhaps then we have not missed and that sympathy with the amenities of life which prevail at 
An important and almost unannounced addition | Wallack’s Theatre. 

was made to the company in the person of Mile. Carmelina Poch. 


The theatrical week upon which we are about to enter will be 


tinent at Halifax, N.S. It had been hoped, notwithstanding | For reasons which may be readily surmised, this lady has had but | *g0alized by an event of almost equal importance with that just 


the vigorous and incessant prognostications of the press, that | few opportunities of displaying her powers. 


Her success how- | recorded, and certainly of great interest. Mr. and Mrs. Charles 


this scourge would not crose the ocean, but would subside and | ever was marked and merited, in “La Favorita;” and subse- | Kean are to make their last appearance in America, on Monday 
disappear in Europe and the East. Nor, up to the time of | 1eMtly, in “Lucrezia Borgia,” she deepened the most favorable ee Re Sees = gel gan yh aagl eles 
the arrival of the Zagland at Halifax, was that hope destitute | mPrections. Mile. Posh hes, we believe, been engaged by M. eo eee Se ee a ae ee 


. a Maretzek for a lengthened period, and will display her powers tu 
ofgcod grounds. There were, in Europe, signs of the sub- . A ‘ae voles “9 phone fresh ; | tinguished players, will be vividly displayed. On previous oc- 
not very extensive in compass, but excellently under control and | °#sions I have devoted much space to the personations of 
well developed in the medium register, where, of late years, our Mr. Kean.. He is, I think, worthy of the admiration 
female voices have been most defective. ; 2 : 
The honours of the season have been creditably borne by Mad. the venerable question of what is genius and what is talent, 


sidence of the disease. But the arrival of the Zngland shows 
us the proximity of the Manger, and occasions natural 
anxiety. True, the ship is in quarantive at Halifax, and is 
debarred all communication with the shore ;" so that, happily, 


better advantage next season. 


tragedy and comedy, and the peculiar characteristics of the dis- 


of all intellectual persons. His acting, of course, raises 


the pestilence may fail of getting a foothold, just as it did | Carrozzi-Zucchi, Miss Kellogg, Signor Mazzoleni, Signor Bellini, | **4 thus affords liberal scope for controversy. Whatever be the 


when the Adalania was anchored at quarantine in the port of 
New York. Yet it becomes every city and every person 
to be mindful of the possible peril, and to take every 
precaution against it. Three things are necessary : 
Temperance, both in eating and drinking, Cleanliness, and 
Calmvess. Thus prepared, the cholera may be met and con- 
quered. Every cily-street and every house ought to be clean- 
sed and put in perfect order. New York, under the Health 
Commission, is setting a worthy example. Let it be imitated ! 
Astothe matter of Calmness,—everybo’y knows the fatal 
effect of panic. To be frightened isto be disarmed. Fear 
never yel profited anybody. The press cannot -too strongly 
urge upon the yeople the great importance of meeting this 
common enemy—if, indeed, it comes—with composure. It 
isnot an insurmountable foe. Its terrors have been a good 
deal over-coloured. Yet it is a very serious visita- 
tion, and it demands the opposition of courage and 
intelligence. In reference to the Zagland, by the way, 
we note that little news has been received, and little 
comment made, since intelligance of her arrival 
came over the wires—early in the week. The un- 
lucky ship sailed from Liverpool on the 28th ult., having on 
board 1200 passengers, chiefly German and Irish. To over- 
load a ship iu this way, with human beings, was in itself al- 
mostacrime. One hundred and sixty cases of epidemic dis- 
ease occurred on board, and forty deaths. Had the vessel 
been cast away, the fatality must have been yet more awful. 
In every point of view, the over-crowding of emigrant ships 
isheinously wrong, and, both in England and the United 
States, it ought to be prohibited by law. Upon this point 
there can, we judge, be no difference of opinion. Public 
safety is of more importance than private emolument. 





St. George’s Society. 

During the past four years, overshadowed by the cloud of 
Civil War, the St. George’s Society has pretermitted its time- 
honoured custom of annual festivity. We are glad to per- 
ceive, however, that it avails itself of the first days of Peace, 
to resume its pleasant usage. The Eightieth anniversary of 
the Society will be suitably commemorated, on the 23rd inst. 
by a Dinner, at the Everett House, in this city. A very pleas- 
ant occasion may confidently be anticipated, and we hope 
that the members of the Society will assemble in force. 


—_—q————— 


PAusic. 


Mr. Maretzck’s operatic season terminates with to-day’s Mati- 
née. One of the busiest on record, it has a.so been one of the 
Most prosperous. Nothing indeed could have exceeded the 
activity of the management. For nearly six months the public 
has been supplied with opera, at the rate of six and sometimes 
seven performances a week. We doubt if there is another com- 
munity in the world so liberally catered for. Ifthere is, we desire 
to extend to that community our sinccre and unaffected condo. 
lence. Five evening performances, a Matinée, and a chance of 
Golng over to Brooklyn aro all the felicities that we desire to 


the number of his friends. 


ble to the management. 


side of tameness. 
abundant satisfaction. 


tar to record the unquali 
é la Comare,” by the Brot 


has enjoyed it with thoro 
below what was wanted. 


state of things. 


last time. 





thrilled the musical community with unimagined pangs. 
his happiness and privilege to have no enemies. 


the accession of Signor Sarti to the company. 


and Signor Antonucci. There is, alas! another name which we secret of his power, howbeit, he certainly is a masttr of his art. 
should like to add here, but it has been removed from the list of | His King Lear is the best that has been seen upon the stege in our 
the living. Poor Rovere, faithfal, genial gentleman that he was, | ime, and his Louis X{. is immeasurably the best effort in natura} 
sleeps the sleep that knows no waking. This sudden death | *ting that the stage ean now afford. He says Farewell to Ame- 
It was | Tica, toward the evening of a long and honourable professional 
He never knew | °#Tee?: It is altogether improbable that we shall ever see him 


again. Let us, then, assemble at the Academy of Music, on Mon- 


The professional loss to Mr. Maretzek was partly remedied by day night, not alone to enjoy the wonderful acting of Mr. Kean as 
We were not Louis XI, and of Mrs. Kean as Mrs. Oakley, but to fix upon our 
amongst those who admired this gentlomen, and the number, we minds a lasting impression of a style of art which is not likely soon 
suspect, is not large. still, he was of timely assistance, and did | t be equalled, and also to evince the esteem and hearty good 
the best he could. The disposition of the public is clearly to- wishes which er entertain for the honoured players who are to 
wards comic opera, and Mr. Maretzek will undoubtedly see to it | e@¥¢ U8 forever ' 
that next season he has a buffo with more fun in him. Of the ar- , : 
tists we have named, Mad. Zucchi surprised everyone by her fine vious reviewsof dramatic performances which are now prominent. 
performance of the “ Africaine,” Selika, and of Valentine in “ Les This leads me to note, as a singular fact, that the New York stage 
Huguenots.” Meyerbeer’s music suits the lady’s style, and con- has fallen intoa positive custom of sepetition. “ The things that 
ceals those tremulous defects which time has wrought in her have been are the things that shall be.”” Miss Mitchell as Manchon, 
voice. The whole distribution of the “ Africaine’” was credita- Mr. Owens as Solon Shingle, Mr. Booth as Ham’et, Mr. Clarke as 


Twice, in the course of. this brief article, I have alluded to pre- 


We are persuaded that the part of | Major de Boots—these are but a few of the standard dramatic fea- 


Vasco de Gama has never been sung better in Europe. 
gallant, buoyant, hopeful bearing of Signor Mazzoleni, and his 
thorough perception of the character could not have been im- 
proved. Signor Bellini’s Ne'usko erred somewhat on the side of 
exaggeration, and — Antonucci’s Don Pedro erred on the 


The | tures which may be expected annually to recur. Just now, Mr. 


and Mrs. Barney Williams have come to the surface—at the Win- 
ter Garden. In a little while Mr. Daz Bryant, in Irish drama, will 
emerge at Wallack’s, Next week, at Niblo’s, Miss Bateman will 
appear as Julia, in ‘“‘The Hunchback.” It is astonishing, with 


ut the voices of these gentlemen gave | what tenacity popular favour clings tu these familiar features of 


If the energy of the one could be|the local drama. One cannot, however, year after year, go on 


m'‘ngled with the lethargy of the other two supreme artists 
would be the result. The opera resulted well for Mr. Maret- 
zek. It drew large houses at advanced prices, and could have 
been played more often had the public, and not the subscribers, | critical pen. 
been consulted. This, however 


fled and 


, > taste, for it 


is none of our business, Better 
genuine success of ‘Crispino | Lucy Rushton’s New York Theatre has been closed. Its history 
hers Fricci. This work was one of the 

earliest productions of the season, and it remains aiter many re- 


petitions the most popular operain the repertoire The public 


writing about subjects so worn and trite. Even the curious war- 
ble of Mr. Peter Richings, suggestive though it be—of the 
countless associations of antiquity—cannot forever inspire the 


{t is to be recorded, before I close this letter, that Miss 
is known to most readers—a dismal history, of incompetency and 


bad taste asserting themselves in an atmosphere of vulgarity. To 
Miss Rushton belongs the peculiar distinction of having pro- 


8 neither above nor} duced the most repulsive ieces that have, within many years 


iss Kellogg contributed to the early | been represented in this city. ‘‘Lolah,” at the Olympic, an 


success, and sang the brilliant music with great precision and 
effect. We have often in this column expressed our opinion of 
this charming lady, and it is with peculiar pleasure and gratitica- | of her policy. She has never deserved to succeed. The time has 
tion that we find it confirmed by each succeeding season. Miss 
Kellogg has shone to unusual advantage during the past six 
months. The three most popular o 
“Crispino,” ‘ Fra Diavolo” and “ L’Etoile du Nord” have in a 
reat measure depended on her. She has been in good voice, and 
as adequately maintained the first position. 
We ought perhaps to say a word or two of the slain, but we are 
content to let the past bury its dead. Mr. Maretzek will un 
doubtedly reconstruct his company for next season. 
every one sings so often, changes become imperative, and many 
of the artists who are now good, have, nevertheless, from long 
usage, become tedious to the public. 
for this reason unsuccessful and unremunerative. They can only 
be given with new singers, and even then there does not seem to 
be much relish forthem. The tendency of the moment is to- 
wards comic and spectacular opera, not only here but in Europe. | the Bankrupt Bill. 
Mr. Maretzek we may be sure will make due provision for 


At the Matinée to-day “Les Huguenots” will be given, for the | ¥°"e aliens. 





Drama. 


The standard operas were 


**Giralda,” at her own theatre, will long be associated with tho 
name of Mies Rushton. Her failure is the natural consequence 


long gone by—and that forever—when success could be achieved 
by addressing base instincts and depraved taste. The experience 


ras of the establishment, | of one or two other theatres a“, omeagge | chance to illustrate 
a 


the truth, still more pointedly. ent, culture, taste, and sensi- 
bility constitute the only sure foundation of success upon the 
stage. Managers, who act upon any other theory, although the 

may prosper for a time, will ultimately disappear: and—with all 
possible heartiness, I say it—they canuot disappear a moment too 


MERCUTIO. 


Facts and Fancices. 


The U. 8. Congress has for the third time, declined to pass 
In March there were 15.010 foreign 
is | arrivals of passengers by water at this port, of whom 13,768 
t is reported in Paris that a company is to 
be formed for establishing a direct line of communication be- 
tween India and France and England, by way of the Isthmus 
of Suez and Marseilles. A new railway is to be constructed 
for this purpose in a direct line from Marseilles to Calais, 


Where | soon. 











ich nearly two hundred miles will be saved ———— 
Be Sean oe S aig, tan toe Cynind wy te Victor Semanee, King of Italy, attained his 46th birthday 
re-appearance of Mr. Lester Wallack, after a year’s absence from the 14th of March.—-+H—The Emperor Maximilian is 
the stage. He has played Marlowe, in “ She Stoops to Conquer,” pac Rad i 
Don Felix in “The Wonder,” and Vacil, in ‘How She Loves 
Him.” The latter performance will be repeated to-night. Mr. 
Wallack has—it is scarcely necessary to say—been reesived with |don to the King’s Chapel in Boston, in 1714. 
the greatest enthusiasm. Despite the; varied and briJliant talent | paper, wishing to display its knowledge of the English 


said to have issued a decree offering bounties to all vessels 
sailing under the Mexican flag. —The first organ ever 
heard in public worship in New England was sent from Lon- 
A French 
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lan. recently gave the following extraordinary instance 
of ingenious perversion of spelling and grammar: “The 
quieter monner of one transatlantic relatives on the some sub- 
ject pas easer the anxiety totaly expressed.”——-—The cost 
of wax for sealing patents, in land, for one year, is put 
down at £157. As the seals weigh upward of two pounds 
each, could oot a saving be effected in this item? A 
bottle containing the following message, written in pencil on 
a torn envelope, was picked up on the begch at Brighton, 
England, not long ago: “11th of January, on board the 
London. We are just going down. No chance of safety. 
Please give this to Avonia Jones, Surrey Theatre.—Gustavus 
Vaughan Brooke.” —— The Boston Traveller says: “If 
the Irish should invade Canada, they will fall in with some 
of their old foes, the Native Americans, as many Indians have 
tendered their serviccs to the Canadian government. * Irish- 
men mostly have good heads of hair, their sculls being provi- 
dentially well thatched; and Indians are as partial to scalps 
now as they were in the days of yore.” Charles Dickens 
is to give a series of readings, thirty in number, in London, 
the provinces and Scotland, beginning in Liverpool_-————_ 
An ice-making machine has been made in France, that will 
turn out eleven pounds of ice per hour at a cost of half a cent 
pound. —Canada, like New England, has had a 
on March—snow in abundance, winds high, and cold 
weather. Nebraska has 50,000 inhabitants. —A 
pin bas as much head as a good many wrilers, and a great 
deal more point. The phbilosopher’s stone is said to 
have been found at last. MM. Dr. Henri Fabre and Franz 
have placed before the Academy their discovery of the 
means of transmuting silver, copper, and quicksilver into 
‘old.————The telegraph has lately been extended far up 
raser River en route for Russia, and is now in working or- 
der from New York vid San Francisco to a point 400 miles 
above New Westminster on Fraser River, making in round 
nuimbers about 6000 miles ————Sir James Wilde has de- 
cided that a Mormon marriage is no marriage in an English 
Divorce Court.——-——* Your hand annoys me exceedingly,” 
said a nobleman toa talkative person who was sitting near him 
at dinner, and who was constantly suiting the action to the 
word. “Indeed, my lord,” replied the gabbler, “ we are so 
crowded at the table that I do not know where to put my 
hand.” “ Put it in your mouth,” said the noblemin. 
The Registrar-General makes the following estimate of the 
populstion of thirteen of the great towns in the middle of the 
year 1866: London, 3,076,536 ; Liverpool, 484337; Manches- 
ter, 358 855; Salford, 112,904; Birmingham, 335,798; Leeds, 
228,187; Sheffield, 218,257; Bristol, 163,680; Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, 122 277; Hull, 105233. The estimate for Edinburgh is 
175,128 ; for Glasgow, 432,295; for Dublin, the city and some 
suburbs, 318,437. A Swedish nobleman has been 
making a seneation in the Champs Elysées, Paris, by driving 
a team of Norwegian dogs attached to a sort of droiska. 
It is attention to business that lifts the feet higher up on the 
ladder.——-——lt is intended to place in the Literary Search 
Room of the Record Office, a bust of Lord Romilly, with an 
inscription commemorative of his services to literature. The 
subscription is limited to one guinea each. — He that 
cannot forgive others breaks the bridge over which he must 
pass himself; for every man has need to be forgiven.— 
Alexandre Dumas has brought out a new melodrama at the 
Ambigu-Comique, founded on one of hisown novels. The piece, 
“ Gabriel Lambart,” contrary to expectation, was a failure. 
——At Durham Assizes a deaf old lady, who had 
brought an action for damages against her neighbour, was 
being examined, when the judge suggested a compromise, and 
instructed counsel to ask what she would take to settle the 
matter. “ His lordship wants to know what you will take?” 
asked the learned counsel, bawling as loud as he could in 
the old lady’s ear. “I thank his lordship kindly,” answered 
the ancient dame; “and if it is no inconvenience to him, I’ll 
take a little warm ale!” ——One hundred and fifty 
water colour studies, by Mr. Samael Bough, have just been 
sold ia Edinburgh. The auction rooms were crowded to ex- 
cess. The prices obtained were highly satisfactory—the 150 
studies producing in all close on £1030, or an average of abou 
£7 each. ——A spring of natural ink—a mineral fluid 
very much ee | crude petroleum, but without an 
smell, and possessing all the qualities of theffinest writing in 
—has been discovered in Les Angles, in the vicinity of Buena 
Vista Lake, California. As it is a good sheep country, there 
will, of course, be no lack of pens or parchment. 
There was an earthquake at Orkedal, near Drontheim, Nor- 
way, on the 24 ult.—— It is proposed to present a tes- 
timonial to Mr. George Cruikshank, one of the most original, 
genial and pathetic of English artists. Mr. Cruikshank is 
now seventy-six years of age, and has instructed and moved 
the public in Art during the last half-century. Mr. Ruskin is 
the President, and Sir W. Trelawny the Vice-President, of the 
Committee which will recéive subscriptions. ——. Charles 
Kean was born at Waterford, Ireland, January 18th, 1811. 
Mrs. Charles Kean was born in London, December, 1805. 
————The Mr. Oddie, who was lately shot, by accident, in 
a drinking house in this city, was not, it appears, Mr. Walter 
M. Oddie, the ar*ist, as fitst announced. The latter gentle- 
man died last November. —~ Wild geese have made 
their appearance in Nova Scotia. They are harbingers of 
summer. ——It is estimated that one thousand persons 
were killed or wounded by the late tornado in Pope and 
Jobnson counties, in Illinois —— Duke Nicholas, of 
Leuchtenberg, has been appointed honorary presi‘ent of the 
Russian Commission to the Paris Exhibition of 1867.———— 
Mr. Jefferson has played Rip Van Winkle in London 172 
nights. ——Mr. Reade’s “ Never Too Late to Mend” has 
been played 140 times, in London, at the Princess’s, It has now 
iven place to Bourcicault’s “ Streets of London.”~-———— 
Siadame Lind-Goldschmidt is now at Cannes, where her 
health has much improved. She has agreed to sing at a con- 
cert for the benefit of a local hospital. —An American 
Revolutionary relic has just been destroyed—the old Stark 
Mansion, at Manchester, N. H., built by Gen. Stark, in 1765, 
and occupied by him until his death in 1823. ---—--—A large 
collection of modern pictures were sold in 6 London auction 
room on the 17th ultimo. The prices paid amounted to about 
$54.000. “Soldiers after the Battle,’ by Calderon, sold for 
$1,575; “ Catherine Seyton and Roland Greme,” by John 
Faed, for $3200; “The Flight of the Pagan Deities on the 
Dawn of Cbristianity,” by Pickersgill, tor $1,625; and David 
Roberts’s “ Mount St. Michel, Normandy,” for $1,575. At 
the sale of the Choiseul Gallery, in Paris, Lorenzo de Credi’s 
“ Holy Family” sold for $4,880, and Leys’s “ Picture of Do- 
mestic Life” for $1 580.—— New England philosophers are 
probably aware that it requires considerable dexterity, and 
perhaps a little good luck, to hit the exact moment for set- 
ting Providence right, when it has chanced to stray from the 
path which Man, in his superior wisdom, considers it ought to 
pursue. poor fellow who was recently singing the 
heatre 







































































part of St. = the “ Huguenots” at the Bordeaux 


wilderment, and shortly after fell down on the stage in a pa- 
ralytic it. The unfortunate singer is considered a great ar- 
tist in most provincial towns, albeit he met with so cruel a 
reception at Bordeaux. The Chicago Tribune records 
the presentation, to Mr. Milnes Levick, at McVicker’s Thea- 
tre, of a silver salver and a pair of goblets, as a token of ad- 
miration for professional talents and private virtues. Mr. 
Levick was formerly connected with Laura Keene’s Theatre, 
now the Olympic. Sir Edwin Landseer has completed 
the second model of the lions for the base of the Nelson co- 
Ivemn. If Sir Edwin should live tor fifty years more, he may 
chance to complete his contract. An American, 
complaining of the “infernal revenue system,” says 
he can't put his boot on without a stamp !|—————— 
In the course of an examination for the degree of A.B., under 
an examiner whose name was Payne, one of the questions 
was, “ Give a definition of happiness;”’ to which a candidate 
returned the following laconic answer:—“ An exemption 
from Payne.”——-——The first volume of Mr. Thayer’s “ Life 
of Beethoven,” in the uncomfortable fashion of fragmentary 
aa. is going through the press at Berlin.——-——The 
obile Tribune regrets “ that the last cold spell” very seriously 
touched the orange trees. ‘‘ These trees,” it adds, “are not 
80 delicata as they seem. They become accustomed to cold 
weather if it be continuous; but they are very susceptible to 
atmospheric caprices. Given a cold shock, and then suddenly 
a few days of general warmth, succeeced by severe weather, 
and they sink under it.”——-——Let us move slowly, that we 
may get along quickly, is nota bad maxim—within limits. 
—There may be a hundred geese with all their quills 
in one pen. —The Hamagid, a Hebrew paper published 
at Lyck,in the province of Eastern Prussia, states that 60 
Jewish families have determined to form a colony near Jaffa, 
in Palestine. — Sir R. Murchison has been elected a 
member of the Archeological and Antiquarian Society of 
Prague. —The puzzling word “ watershed,” is defined, 
as that line which can be drawn from one side of a river’s 
mouth to the other side’ without ever crossing running water. 
It is, therefore, the natural boundary of the “ river-basin.” 
—An old historical Virginia relic, “The Old Blue 
Bowl,” holding 36 gallons, which for many years belonged to 
the “Richmond Light Ivfantry Blues,” has been rescued 
from destruction by an ex-captain of that old company. 
It is said that this bowl is upwards of 80 years old, 
and during its career has contained between 150,000 and 
200,000 gallons of egg-nog, julep, punch, toddy, & M. 
Flotow has been giving, at Vienna, a new ballad, “ Die 
Libelle,” which is said to contain some of his best and most 
characteristic music. There were in China, in 1865, 187 
missionaries, including ladies. Of these 92 are American, 77 
are English, and 18 are German.— A seciety has been 
formed in Paris for the purpose of executing a totally new 
and complete translation of the Holy Scriptures. In order to 
insure impartiality the task will be confided to learned men of 
the Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish religions. —The 
Queen’s late visit to the camp was accomplished in an opev 
carriage by road. The total distance from Windsor Castle to 
Aldershot is about 21 miles. This, with the return journey 
and about six miles drive through the lines, gives a total of 
nearly 50 miles. H. M. bore the exposure to the sharp cutting 
wind with great equapimity—— —Professor Hows’s 
“Golden Leaves from the American Poets” has been repub- 
lished in London, with an introductory essay by Alexander 
Smith. —Letters received in Boston from Professor 
Agassiz’s expedition, a or that up to February he had ds- 
covered fourteen hundred new species of fish and other 
animals, in Brazil. An order has been issued by the 
Chief Commissioner of Police in London, Sir Richard Mayne, 
to have the whole of the police force instructed in cutlass 
drill. —Fair Isle, lying midway between Orkney and 
Shetland, is advertised for sale by public auction. The island 
and fishings are let at present to tacksmen on a lease of nine- 
teen years, and the inhabitants possess from year to year under 
the principal tackyman.——-——The London Workingman 
says: “Cab manufacture in London is an important branch 
of trade; for on the first day of the present year there were 
as many as six thousaud and seventeen licensed at Somerset 
House, which would probably give seven hundred or eight 
hundred new ones a year. London traffic is of a very trying 
and exhausting nature, so that che Hansom horse usually 
closes his career in this line in about three years. Ifa cab is 
only worked during the day, it wants two horses; but if it is 
going day and night, there must bea relay of three.” 
The City Street Car Drivers are on “a Strike.” It is an un- 
justifiable method of obtaining redress, but if the Companies 
who are cividing from ten to fifty per cent. per annum upon 
the original capital invested in their roads, cannot be made to 
pay fair wages otherwise, we say let their employees Strike— 
till they will. 
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Luxurious Rarpway TRAvVELLING.—A letter from Milan 
mentions that new carriages have been built at Grondona’s 
manufactory, in that city, to run upon the long line of rail- 
way from Susa to Brindisi, which is to convey the Indian 
mails and travellers from England. Some of these carriages 
are adapted for families, or parties of friends. They are rather 
longer than the usual carriages (about seven metres), and di- 
vided into three compartments, communicating by sliding 
doors. There is the anteroom for servants, the sitting-room 
with four convenient sofas, upon each of which one person 
can sleep, a bedroom with a bed for two persons, washing ap- 
paratus, &c., while in the day time the travellers can walk up 
and down through the three compartments. The establish- 
ment whence these luxurious vehicles proceed is the only one 
of the kind in Italy, and within the last few years it bas sup- 
plied a great number of carriages to the Italian railways. 
Some of the lines still have recourse to foreign builders, who 
will do well to give the best work at the lowest possible price 
if they wish to keep the Italian market open to them. 





Narrow Escape ror aN Herr.—The Yellow Dwarf tells a cu- 
rious anecdote of how General Cavaignac was very nearly being 
disinherited by a rich uncle, a general of brigade and peer of 
France. When Cavaignac was acolonel of Zouaves the uncle, 
pleased at the Justre which his deeds shed over the family name, 
made him bis heir. The revolation of February made Cavaignac 
a general of division and chief of the Executive Power, and the 


man’s rapid rise made him enemies, who told old Cavaiguac that 


he had been eclipsed by his nephew, and that when General Ca- 


vaigoac was mentioned it was not the old general of brigade, but 
The jealous peer, 
who bad served in the old guard, determined to alter bis will. 
The lawyer and witnesses were summoned. The old man sat down 


the young general of division who was meant. 


in an arm-chair to dictate, fell asleep, and never woke more. 


Hvituary. 


Marte Ametim, Ex-Queen or THE FrRENcH.— Marie 








‘was 


effect was most serious : he stopped in be- 





Amélié de Bourbon, Queen of the French from 1830 to 1848, 


——— 
is dead. A daughter of Ferdinand, King of the two Sicilies, 
and of Marie Caroline, Archduchess of Austria, she wag born, 
on the 26th of April, 1782. S'ster of Marie Theresa, secon4 
wife of Francis I. and of the Grand Duchess of Tuscany, sh, 
was educated under the direction of Mme. D'Ambrosio, fy). 
lowed her mother to Palermo, on the conqucst of Naples }, 

the French in 1798; after which she passed two years at Yj. 
enna, and did not return to her own country till 1802. Soo, 
after she was called on to share the exile of her family jy 
Sicily, where, in 1808, she became acquainted with the Duke 
of Orleans, then, like her, banished from his country. Atte 
some delay occasioned by the affairs of Spain, she was my. 
ried to this Prince, at Palermo, on the 25th Nov., 1809, ang 
next year she became a mother. In 1814, she was a shor 
time in France, and next year she went with her children t 
England, where she remained till the beginning of the yea 
1817.— When the Duc d’Orleans, ber husband, was called to the 
French throne, in 1830, Marie A mélid had the sagacity to refug 
to take any part in politics. Devoting herself entirely to the 
private education of her numerous children, over whom she 
exercised great ascendancy, she only regarded ker eleyy. 
tion as a means of enlarging her means of doing goog, 
When the revolution of 1848 broke out, she, after hayip 

set the example of a courageous and dign‘fied attitude, oq 
the 24th February, accompanied her husband into England 
that land of the exile for Prince and sulject, sharing with 
him, alone, the perils and fatigue of the flight. Retired to 
Claremont, under the name of the Countess de Neuilly, she 
spent the remainder of her days in complete isoiation frog 
politics. Still the adhesion of some members of her fam}) 

to the fusion with the older branch of the Bourbons bay 
been attributed to her influence. She was the mother of 
five sons and three daughters. She was aunt of Firdinand 
I., King of the two Sicilies, the Duchess de Berri, Marie. 
Christine, Queen Dowager of Spain, the Grand Duchess of 
Tuscany, aud the Empress of Brazil. 


GENERAL Yusur—General Yusuf, one of the most brilliant 
generals of the French Army, has just died at Cannes, The 
general himself did not know where he was born, but he wag 
at sea one day when quite a youth, and was captured by cor. 
sairs and carried to Tunis, where he managed to win the af 
fections of the Bey, and betray those of his daughter, after g 
few years passed in the harem. His intrigue in the seraglio 
being discovered, Yusuf, or rather Joseph, fled, and gained 4 
French vessel which was going to Algeria, after having killed 
several men sent in his pursuit. Arrived in Algeria he pro 
posed to the French general the formation of irregular cay. 
alry to keep the Arab marauders in check, who were pillag. 
ing the country up to the gates of Algiers. He soon became 
conspicuous for his bravery, and Marshal Soult mentioned 
one of his feats as the most gallavt action of the century. In 
1839 Yusuf became a uaturalized Frenchman. He served in 
the Crimea, where he gained the grade of General of Division, 
and he obtained the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour ia 
1860. A short time ago he was called to France to take com. 
mand of the military division of Montpelier. 


Tn this city, Mr. G. H. Andrews, an old and esteemed member 
of the theatrical profession.—In this city, Thomas Downing, de 
scribed as ‘*a well-known catercr and oysterman, one of the ‘in 
stitutions’ of New York for nearly fifty years.’’—Albert Dixon, 
Keq , late Lieut. 27th Inni-killings.—Assist. Commry-Gen. Gaudet, 
—Capt. J. L. Parkin, K.N., of the Achille, 74, a member of the 
Novy sirce 1809.—In this city, Hon. D 8. Dickinson, an eminent 
politician—Thomas Thornton, for forty years a reporter tor the 
London Times, in attendance at the House of Commons.—At Ve 
nice, G. Veretti, aged 107 years, a determined Italian * Patriot,” 





Aruty. 


Returns including 182,932 soldiers in the British Army in 
the financial year 1864-65 show 6 80 per cent. with a superior 
education, and a further 6367 per cent. able to read and 
write. Of the remaining 29 52 per cent , 16 55 could read but not 
write, and 1297 could neither read nor write. Comparing 
these numbers with those of the previous year we find the 
uneducated fewer—29 52 per cent., as compared with 3074 
——A pension of £100 a year, for “distinguished service,” 
has been conferred upon each of the following officers of the 
RI. Artil: Mej.-Gens. Campbell en} Fordyce; Cols. Abbott, 
Turner, Tombs, Brind, Huyshe, and Johnson, late Bengal 
Artil. ; Maj..Gens. Balfour, Brice, Orr, and Lt.-Col. M‘Intyre, 
late Madras Artil. It may be considered as finally settled 
that the Indian reliefs will be provided from regiments 01 
home service this year, and that the following battalions will 
embark about July or August next: 2nd battn. 1st Royals, 
1st battn. 2nd Queen’s, 1st battn. 3rd Buffs, 1st battn. 510 Fas, 
and the 37i:h Regt.——The 81st Regt. has left Aldershot for 
Portsmouth, to be stationed ——The 520d Regt., from Ports 
mouth, bas arrived at Aldershot. M:jor-General Milman 
will have the command at the Mauritius. This officer served 
with his regiment, the Coldstream Guards, in the Canadian 
Rebellion, and was employed in India during the Sepoy Wat. 


Navy. 


Capt. Lambert has been compelled, owing to ill-health, to 
give up the command of the Liverpool, 39, attached to the 
Channel equadron.—Capt. Seccombe, ot the Duke of Wellington, 
will succeed Capt. Lambert on board the Liverpool, and Capt. 
Preedy of the Hector, wi'l relieve Capt. Seccomb2. Capt the 
Hon. G. D. Keane, will, it is said, supersede Capt. F. A 
Campbell in command of the Royal Oak, on this efficer’s ap 
pointment to be private secretary to the Duke of Somerset. 
——The U. 8. iron-clad Monadnock, in her voyage round to 
the Pacific, is reported to have bebaved extremely wel!.— 
The Admiralty scheme of naval retirement, to which we 
lately alluded, has been carried in the House of Commons by 
a majority of 18 votes. —The movements of the Flag List will 
promote Vice-Adml. Sir C. Talbot to be a full Adml., end it 
is rumoured that be will be succeeded as Comm -in Chief at 
Sheerness by Vice-Adml. Sir G. R. Mundy.——The Topas 
left Gibraltar on the 12th of March with aclean bill of health. 
There had been on!y three cases of small-pox, none of which 
terminated fataily. -- 


APpporINTMENTS.—Lieuts: P J Murray, from Vectoria, to com 
mission Wizard, gunboat, at. Malta; Churchill to Jearus; E R Foe 
ter to Racoon; Hornby to Excellent.—Comms: E J Lawson to be 
Insp-Comm C G at Southend, v Spratt to Fulkestune, v Heysham 
to Lord Viyde —Capts: 8 8 L Crotton to Cumberland (add), tor se 
vice at naval barracks at Sheeraers, v Keane; 0 J Jones > 
Princess Charlotie, and to have charge of naval establishments . 
Hong Kong, v Nolloth.—Licuts: H F Nicholson, J M: Dove 
Bridger, and Garden to Bellerophon; W Collins to Cockatrice; But 
to Cumberland; May to Castor, for eerv in Hasty; Maddock 10 “ 
ror.—Surgs: Godirey im_ Vict to Barraconta; Wilson, Jate o 
Galatea, to be addl of Victory; Kegen (stall) to Lmpregnable; 

»| Waller to Wasp. 
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business without some outrageous violation of propriety. 
Though, indeed, he sails close encugh in all conscience to the 
wind, to give him his due, Mr, Lytton manages with as little 
iudelicacy as possible under the circumstances; but his art 
is, and the aim of his art vould seem to be, to engage your 
interest and curiosity in the difficulties he has to contend 
with. As we put no faith in moral salamanderism, we can- 
not hold that such works are inflocuous. They are evil, not 
for what they say, but for what they suggest. arseness 
may be guarded against, and the bane is its own antidote to 
most well-bred er ut this elegant impurity is infinitely 
more dangerous. It extends our experiences into very hazar- 
dous quarters. It is not improbable that there is a class for 
whom it would be hard to write too high—a class who desire 
stimulants, and books with enough of cynicism to stir a tried 
palate, and enough of impropriety to give the dish a wild 
game flavour; but for the great middle class and gentry of 
this country, a craving for such literature would indicate a 
social evil very difficult to eradicate. It is not pleasant to see 
a Menken sort of Godiva hoisted upon every Pegasus, with 
poets to urge the steed into his paces as they do the horses on 
the Roman racecourse. There is a radical looseness in criti- 
cism which is unquestionsbly responsible for the appearance 
of this at all. We wonder ladies can tolerate the impertinences 
of those writers who allude to them with such an immodest 
freedom. It.can scarcely be possible y= | like it, and yet 
they never complain of it, although they give us their opin- 
ions through the ‘press on other subjects liberally enough. 
They surely are most aggrieved.— London Review. 


—_——__>——_—— 


A Bricanp Story.—We hear constant stories of the out- 
rages perpetrated by the brigands of southern Italy; all our 
friends returning from Naples whom we have met here bein 
full of excitement over the perils they have successfully braved, 
or the misadventures of their less fortunate acquaintances. 
Dr. W. told us a good story the other dey, which has the ad- 
ditional interest of being a true one. An Englishman engaged 
in the superintendence of some mines belonging to the late 
Duke of Parma, was informed one morning by his servant 
that a man wished to see him, who declined mentioning his 
business to any one but himself. Being much engaged at the 
moment, be felt half unwilling to admit him, but at last con- 
cluded to so. The Italian stated that he was in possession of 
information that would probably save him from being robbed, 
if not murdered, but that, before disclosing it, he required to 
be paid a certain sum, which he named. This proposition 
was at once declined, but Mr. M. told him he would give him 
some trifling gratuity, and if in the end his suspicions turned 
out to be well founded, and his story proved to be correct, he 
should be rewarded liberally. To this the man assented, 
adding, “ You are an Englishman, and I can trust your word ; 
and now listen, and judge whether I speak truly. You pro- 

to visit the mines at ——, on the 8th of this month. You 
ave engaged Beppo Quattrini’s vettura and horses, and he 
himself is to drive you, and you will carry with you so many 
hundred scudi, for payment of wages now in arrears.” —“ It is 
true,” replied Mr. M., “ that I go to the mines on the day you 
name, and also that I have engaged Beppo Quattrini and his 
carriage, and that I may possibly have some money with me, 
though what interest all this may have for you I cannot ima- 
ine.”—“ Listen, Signor! On reachifg a stone bridge, some 
istance from Parma, three men will attack the carriage, and 
Beppo will offer no resistance. You will be robbed, and pro- 
bably murdered, for dead men tell no tales. And now, does 
the Signor think my story worthy of credit ?”—“ Not in the 
least ;’ the Signor was not to be moved by such a papera ; 
with an Englishman's cool disbelief in danger, and dislike to 
be forced into a ludicrous position, and swindled by an ad- 
venturer working on his tears through a clever story, he 
pooh-pooh’d the whole affair, and dismissed his informant. 
That night he dined with the Grand Duke, and mentioned 
casually his visitor of the morning. The Prefect of Police 
was at the table, and when dinner was over, he drew him 
aside, and assured him that such a warning was not to be 
lightly disregarded. “ You may be satisfied every word the 
rascal said was true; but you need not trouble yourself about 
the matter. Continue your prepsrations as before; keep a 
silent tongue in your head; and leave everything to me.” 
The morning arrived, and Beppo drew up his borses at Mr. 
M.’s, where the Prefect had previouly called and given his 
instructions. “ You will take a gens darme, whom I shall 
send you, as your valet, and he will ride beside the coachman ; 
at the nearest village two more will be in waiting, who will 
enter the carriage and accompany you to the mines.’ The 
start was made. Beppo dared not object to the companion- 
ship of the servant, who, as they approached the village indi- 
cated, drew a pistol, and placed it to hisear. “ Listen, bric- 
cone! you are sold; you are a dead man! if you wink so 
much as an eyelid, 1 will blow your brains out, maladetto/” 
As they approached the fatal bridge, three men, armed to the 
teeth: rushed from their ambush; one of them seized the 
horses, but was fired at by the man on the box, and mortally 
wounded, though at the moment he succeedec in making 
good his escape. The two other miscreants made a davh at 
the doors of the carriage, and were instantly shot dead by the 
men inside. The coachman got off in the end more easily 
than he deserved ; and it is to be hoped, for the good credit 
of Englishmen, that Mr. M. discovered and rewarded the man 
who had given the warning, and undoubtedly saved him from 
certain death.—Hnglish Traveller. 





Tue Ponisument or Cur_pren.—Not long ago an editor in 
the northern part of the State of New York told his son, ,about 
eleven years old, that he would whip him in the course of a few 
hours, and locked him in an upper room until he had leisure to 
doso. When the boy heard the father coming, he became so 
alarmed that he jumped out of the window and broke his neck. 
About a year ago a mother punished her little daughter, of eight 
years, by shutting her up in a dark closet; the child became so 
frightened that convulsions were induced, which resulted in 
death. In another case of a similar character, the result was 
still more calamitous, for the child became epileptic and so re- 
mained for a long life afterward. The object of parental correc- 
tion should be the ultimate good of the child ; and to make it 
effective—1. The character of the punishment should be accord- 
ing to the disposition and temperament of the child. 2. The 
punishment should be in proportion to the nature of the offence. 
3. The punishment should be inflicted with the utmost self-pos- 
session ; for if done in a towering passion it takes the character 
of revenge ; the child sees it and resists it with defiance, stub- 
bornness, or with a feeling of being the injured or oppressed 
party. 4. Punishment should never be threatened, for one of 
two results, both unfortunate, are certain ; either the promise 
will not be kept, and the child.Joose confidence in parental asser- 
tions, or the child’s mind, dwelling upon what is expected, suffers 
a lengthened torture, imagination always aggravating the seve- 
rity of the chastisement, and the child gradually learns to startle 
at every event which is likely to usher in the correction, and the 


bane of all human happiness; and in some cases the severity of 
the expected suffering looms up so largely under the influence 
of a distempered imagination, as in the case of the editor’s child, 
suicide is considered the lesser evil. It is nothing less than a 
savage barbarity for any parent to hold the mind of a child in a 
state of terrorism for a single hour, let alone for days and weeks, 
5. Never correct a child by scolding, admonition, or castigation, 
in the presence of any other person whatever. It is an attack on 
its self-esteem, which provokes resistance and passion. Let 
grown persons recollect how ill they bear even deserved reproof 
in the presence of others. 6, Never punish a child twice for one 
offence ; it isa great injustice, a relic of barbarism, and always 
discourages or hardens. Make each settlement final in itself, and 
don’t be for ever harping on what is past. 7. Punishment should 
not be effected in any case without placing clearly before the 
child’s mind the nature of the aggravation, and that the sole de- 
sign of the chastisement or reproofs is his present and future 
welfare. 8. In all cases where punishment is decided upon, it 
should be prompt, or deferred, according to the degree of aggra- 
vation or palpable wrong. It is almost always better to defer ; 
but in such cases threaten nothing, say nothing, do nothing which 
indicates in the slightest degree that anything is to come. And 
when the time does come, do not alarm the child with any show 
of preparation, but gradually and affectionately bring up the 
whole matter ; place it in its true, just, and clear light, and act 
accordingly ; and always, as much as possible, appeal to the 
child’s conscience, to its sense of right, to its magnanimity, to its 
benevolence towards man, and its gratitude towards God.— Hall's 
Journal of Health. 


Bompastic ELoquence.-—Coventry is the place to be sent to, 
orjto go to, for the flowers of English eloquence. Here is what 
a Coventry Cicero said, on presenting a gold watch to a clever 
public lecturer : “ Take it, sir, and wear it wherever you go; and 
may the sound of its beating give ease to your throbbing breast § 
when cast down with the cares and anxieties of public life may 
those hands remind you of the swiftness of time, and that duty 
calls you to your post! Everytime you wind it up may new ideas 
spring up in your mind and give a fresh fimpetus to your exer- 
tions! and that hope, with the strength of a lion, may avenge 
when battling with the enemies of liberty and progress in this 
our glorious country.” 











Famity Gatuertnes.—It is a sad confession to make, but I 
think most of us must own that the “family gathering” in the 
country even at Christmas-tide is not the most agreeable sort of 
social entertaiament. There is too much predetermination to 
be jolly about such festivities. too much resolution to put up with 
Polly’s temper and Jack’s rudeness, and to please grandpapa 
(who is funded) at all hazards. When we find ourselves in the 
up-train again after that domestic holiday-week, we are not al- 
together displeased that it is over, and secretly congratulate our- 
selves that there has not been a row. I am, of course, speaking 
of ordinary folks, such as the world is mainly composed of, and 
not of such exemplary people as my readers and myself. We 
have no family jealousies, no struggles for grandpapa’s favour, no 
difficulties in having common patience with Polly, no private opin- 
ion—if he was not our brother- about Jack ; no astonishment at 
Henry’s success, no envy at Augusta’s prospects. But with the 
majority of grown-up brothers and sisters, this is not so. Since 
they parted from one another under the paternal roof, their lines 
of life have diverged daily; their interests, so far from being 
identical, have become antagonistic. Margaret is as nice as ever, 
but Penelope is nota bit improved, and yet one must seem to be 
as glad to see one as the other. One must not only forgive, but 
forget ; itis not (unhappily) necessary that we should be polite, 
but we must be affectionate ; nay, we must not only be affection- 
ate ; nay, we must not only be affectionate—grandpapa will think 
it extremely odd if we are not “ gushing.”—Chambers’s Journal. 





A Win Beast Ficut.—In two compartments, one above the 
other, of a menagerie, in Liverpool, a leopard and a hyena were 
recently confined—the former ia the lower, and the latter in the 
upper compartment. One night the hyena tore up the floor of 
its cage so as to be able to get its head through. It would then 
appear that the leopard beneath seized it by the throat, and a 
terrific struggle ensued, The noise alarmed the watchman, and 
Mr. Manders and others came to the spot. It was then found that 
the leopard had pulled the hyzoa through the floor, and so tena- 
cious its hold that, although Mr. Manders freely used a heavily- 
loadad riding-whip on its head and shoulders, the hyena was 
quite dead when at last the leopard was beaten off. 





A SHREwpD Necro.—A hundred years ago, on account ‘of 
political disiurbances, certain municipal regulations were 
made, conducive to the better order of the Bostcnians, 
Among them was an order to “ arrest all negroes found out 
after dark, without a lantern.” Soon after, it happened that 
an old coloured man was picked up, the record says, “ prow]- 
ing about in total darkness.” When examined by the magis- 
trate the following day, he replied to the query, “ Are you 
guilty ?” “ No, sah! 1 has de lantern,” holding up before the 
astonished court an old one with neither oil nor candle in it. 
He was discharged, and the law amended so as to read, “a 
lantern with a candle.” Old Tony not long afier was arrested 
a second time on the same complaint, and again pleaded “ not 
guilty,” producing a lantern, with a candle. The wick, how- 
ever had never n discoloured by a flame. The shrewd 
darkey was again discharged, with a reprimand, and the law 
was still again amended so as to require “ a lantern with a 
lighted candle.” Old Tony never troubled the watch any 
more. He was overheard saying, ‘‘ Massa got too much light 
on the subjec’.” 





REtics or NELSON.— One of the most costly and interestin 
relics of Nelson is still extant in the possession of a gentlé- 
man at Cheam, in Surrey. lt consists of a small golden 
pyramid, composed of the identical 84 guineas which were 
found in the Admiral’s escritoire, when he so gloriously fell, 
at Trafalgar, October 21, 1805. After Neleon’s death these 
cvins fell into the hands of Mr. Alexander Davison, of London, 
the intimate friend and navy agent of the hero of the Mile, 
who, as a mark of respect to Nelson, caused this pyramid to 
be constructed, out of the coins, each side containing the 
complement of 21 guineas. Upon the occasion of Mr. Davison 
becoming involved, some years afterwards, the relic was, 
among other property, sold under the hammer, and the pyra- 
mid was purchased by a relative of its present possessor. 
With it are four large volumes, bound in purple morocco, 
containing Nelson’s original despatches; these important 
missals were stereotyped upon vellum, by “ Bensley,” especi- 
ally for the service of Mr. Davison; the only other copy of 
this work was in the possession of the late eminent collector 
ot antiquities, Mr. Beckford, of Fonthil! Abbey, and is now, 
we believe, in the British Museum.— Waterford Mail. 





VoLTAIRE ON Marriace.—Voltaire said: “The more 
married men you have the fewer crimes there will be. Mar- 
riage renders @ man more virtuous and more wise. An un- 
married man 1s but half of a perfect being, and it requires the 





foundation is laid for that fearfulness of the future which is the 


———— 
that in this imperfect state he can keep the straight path of 
rectitude any more than a boat with one oar, or a bird wi 
one wing can keep a straight course. In nine cases out g 
ten, where married men become drunkards, or where they 
commit crimes against the peace of the community, the 
foundation of these acts was laid while in a single state @ 
where the wife is, as is sometimes the case, an unsuitahly 
match. Marriage changes the current of a man’s feelj 
and gives him a centre for his thoughts, his affections and 
his acts, Here is a home for the entire man, and the Counsel, 
the affections, the example, and the interest of bis “ better 
half” keep him from erratic courses, and from falling into 
thousand temptations to which he would otherwise be ex. 

Therefore the friend to marriage is the friend to 
society and to his country.” 





AN IMPERTINENT CLERK ASTONISHED.—The Me 
Algérien relates the following anecdote: “ A few years since, 
a gentleman, simply dressed and of modest mien, entered the 
registrar's office, at the Mairie of Nancy, accompanied by two 
other gentlemen and a nurse carryirg a baby. ‘You mug 
wait a bit, said the clerk, who, though not particularly ep. 
gaged, liked to show his authority, The gentleman motionej 
to his two friends and the nurse to take seats on the benches 
in the room. After keeping them all waiting a quarter of gy 
hour, during which the child frequently cried, the clerk g 
last said to the gentleman, ‘ Well, what is your name; ang 
what names do you mean to give the child?” The stranger 
mildly replied, ‘ Patrick, son of Patrick de MacMahon, Duke 
of Magenta, Marshal of France, here present,’ &. The 
amazement of the supercilious clerk, on thus finding to whom 
he had been displaying his impertinence, may easily by 
imagined.” _—_— 

Setr-Actine Apparatos For Licutixc Bvuoys.——Mr. Alfred 
Verlaques has proposed a self acting apparatus for lighting 
buoys, by gas, in maritime and river channels. In both applica. 
tions a successful contrivance would render great service to na. 
vigation by diminishing the enormous loss of life and property 
annually occurring. This plan consists in adapting to the buoy 
a contrivance exactly similar to that of the philosophical lamps 
so well known to every student. A vessel containing diluted 
sulphuric acid is enclosed in the buoy : in this is suspended, from 
a bell receiver, a mass of zinc, placed at such a level that whe 
the water in the bell has been driven out by the hydrogen pro. 
duced by the decomposition of the water, the zinc shall be dry, 
At this stage a cock is opened at the summit, and a jet of gas is 
projected upon spongy platinum, ignition being the immediate 
result. The receptacle for the platinum can be made to revolve 
by the impact of the gas so as to present different coloured 
lights. As fast as the gas escapes, the acid-water rises in the 
bell until it is full and the light is extinguished. Meanwhile, the 
zinc has become again immersed, and more hydrogen is being 
produced, so that after a certain time the gas will escape again 
and be ignited. Thus a self-acting intermittent light will be 
established. There is much to be done before this idea, how- 
ever ingenious, can, if at all, become of practical use. ‘The ori- 
ginator says that the chief problem lies in the opening and shut 
ting of the exit of the gas, as regulator of the whole system 
As to the feeble quantity of light developed + pure hydrogen 
gas, it can be rendered more intense by hydrocarbon et 
sences ; also, the saturated solution of sulphate of zinc cangbe 
emptied, by a very simple contrivance, into the sea, and fresh 
solution forced in. 
INMATES OF THE DRAMATIC COLLEGE.— 











Madame Simon...June 16, 1864 Mrs Frimbley.....June 18, 1864 





CurnesE BELL AT BERKELEY CAsSTLE.—A great curiosity 
has lately been added to Berkeley Castle, naniely, a “ mon- 
ster” Chinese bell. It has been raised upon a very ornamen- 
tal iron frame, in the outer court. It was brought from the 
ruins of a Buddhist temple, at Tsekee, in China, which had 
been burnt by the Taepings, in December, 1864. The bell 
bears the following inscription, which has been translated by 
Dr. Lockhart, medical missionary, from Pekin :—“ Date, third 
year of the Emperor Kien-lung (A.D. 1725.) Put up in the 
autumn month, on a lucky day. The following faithful off- 
cers, gentry, and believing literati subscribed for the casting 
of the bell.’ The names are all given, in the large lower com- 
partments. Names of men, 250; of women, 80 in all. The 
latter are distinguished by a peculiar letter or character. The 
large upper compartments contain Buddhist hymns and 
prayers. 





Tue Rent or Intsoh Lanp.—The Pall Mall Gazette says: 
It is sometimes said that the competition for land in Ireland 
js such “as to place the tenant at the mercy of the landlord. 
This may be so, but yet, strangely enough, the competition is 
not such as to raise the rent to anything like the Scotch or 
English level. The average is probably about from 26s. to 
803. per Irish acre ; the English rent averaging from 303. to 
40s. per English acre, which answers to from 50s. to 553. per 
Irish acre. Of course the Irish land is in many instances 
r, and this is the real evil; not that good land fetches too 
high’ a price—it does not; the grass lands of Meath would 
bring double their present rental were they over here ; but 
that much utterly worthless land is let often far above its 
value to people who try, to exist on it, and then charge on the 
Eoglish rule the misery which the attempt involves. This is 
a point on which it is necessary to be clear. When itis said 
that manufactures would Jiminish the competition for land, 
that means for cottier holdings ; be would, of course, 10- 
crease the value of, and the competition for, good lands in 
farms of paying size. In fact were Ireland as much of & 
manufacturing country as England the averdge rent would 
be.as high, and the population, now starving on miserable 
bits of unprofitable earth, would be earning a decent liveli- 
hood at various kinds of work. 





Tue “Fopper or Provipence.”—A traveller lately arrived 
from Algeria states that during the hottest days of this year the 
‘Arabs fed their cattle, and even their horses, with a vegetable 
which grows, in abundance, in the poorest ground and in the 
weather, without any water exvept the night dew. He brought 
a specimen of this vegetable to Paris, which M. Pepin, of the a 
din des Plantes, declared to be the Hroum orvillia. The Ara' 

call it the fodder of Providence, and they add that the Almighty 
gave it to them to supply their cattle with food in years of cv 
lity, and that without it their beasts must at such times peri : 
The vegetable is a species of lentil. It produces an abundan 
crop of green stalks, which, as well as the seed it bears, are eated 





other half to make things right; and it cannot be expected 


greedily by most animals. Is is expedient, however, to use it 





Mr Campbell..... Sept. 29, 1862 Mrs Cooke....... June 15, 1864 
Mr Starmer...... Sept. 29, 1862 Mrs Thornhill July 13, 1865 
Mr H. Bedford. ..Sept. 29, 1862 Mrs Gates. duly 15, 1865 
Mr Macarthy.....Sept. 29, 1862 Mr Cuthber -July 18, 1865 
Mrs Rivers.......-Sept. 29, 1862 Mr Storey. July 18, 1865 
Mrs Christian ....Sept. 29, 1862 Miss Garrick......July 19, 1865 
Mr Wyatt........ June 9, 1864 Mr Ward......... July 21, 1865 
Mr Frimbley..... June 18, 1864 Mr Jones......... July 20, 1865 
Mrs Smollett..... June 9, 1864 Mrs Watson......July 21, 1865 
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ements 
with moderation, as it is of a heating quality, and capable of pro- 


ducing inflammatory diseases ; itis a valuable substitute for 


scarcity. There are four ways of using it—either 
is tes of ennire, or crushed, or reduced to powder and 


Orsed ——.. 





Toe TRADE Commisstonrrs.—The Canadian trade commis- 
sioners were at Barbadoes on the 14th February, and were enter- 
tained at a banquet given by the commercial body of Bridgetown. 
. pany em- 
bracing the governor, the chief justice, members of the executive 
and the legislature, and guests from the neighbouring Windward 
Mr. Macdougall, Mr. Macdonald, of Nova Scotia, and 
Mr. Smith, of New Brunswick, all made epeeches with reference 
to the object of their mission. Mr. Macdougall, after alluding to 
the visit of the commissioners to Demerara and Trinidad, said 
that the immediate practical result thus far attained was an 

ment to join in the establishment of a semi-monthly postal 
service between the British Provinces and the West Indies. The 
commissioners when last heard from were in Brazil,/having ar- 
rived at Rio de Janeiro on the 29th of February, after visiting 
Para, Pernambuco, and Bahia. We have no details of what took 
Jace at these places ; but as the commissioners expect to arrive 
‘n Canada early in May, the time will not be long before a full 
account is gathered of the success they have met with in the 





The reception was very cordial and the 


Islands. 


course of their important mission.—Zoronto 





PorpuLARITY OF THE LATE Mr. CoppEN.—The sum of £4,420 has 
been subscribed for the Cobden Memorial, at Manchester, Eng- 
land. The statue, by Mr. Marshall Wood, is to cost £2,500. A 
portion of the money is to be devoted to the endowment of the 
cbair of Political Economy at Owen’s College, Manchester, on 
condition that its professor deliver each session a course of 
weekly evening lectures, to which any of the public primary 
school teachers or pupil teachers engaged in Manchester or Sal- 
ford shall have free admission. The remainder of the fund would 


be invested as a prize fund for there teacher-students, 


A Sivcutak Moxey Grievance.—Incredible as it may appear, 
a body consisting of 30 Irish gentlemen have refused to receive 
asum amouoting to several thousand pounds for the support of 
a county infirmary, and this refusal has given grievous offence, 
proving that Ireland after all furnishes some of the most striking 
examples of “ What money can’t do.” The case is this:—The 
Jate Mr. J. Grattan 13 years ago left a sum of £4,500 to the 
Queen’s County Infirmary, which sum has not sineé been applied. 
Mrs. Grattan Bellew, owner of the Grattan estates, Queen’s 
County, now offers to pay up the money with arrears of interest, 
and to add £1000 of her own for the erection of an hospital or 
ward for convalescents and incurables of all religious denomi- 
nations, upon condition that the hospital should be placed under 
the care of the Sisters of Charity, with every safeguard against 
interference with the religion of the patients, and with free ac- 
The governors of the in- 
firmary, 31 Protestants and three Catholics, met to consider this 


cess to the clergy of all persuasions. 


proposal, and it was negatived without a division. 


Peasopy Square, Istincron.—The magnificent bounty of an 
American merchant has bestowed a quarter of a million sterling, 
equal to one and « quarter millions of dollars, on the poor of 
London ; and the trustees of this fund, since the first installment 
of £150,000 was placed in their hands, have thought it best em- 
ployed in the construction of improved dwellings, as described io 
The sites for the erection of these 
buildings are variously situated. Our engraving on page 221 
This plot measures 47,863 
square feet, and cost over $40,000. There are four blocks of 
buildings, to comprise in all 155 tenements,with ample accommo- 
The whole cost of these 
buildings, exclusive of the sum paid for the land, will amount, 


their lately-published report. 


relates to the plot at Islington. 


dation for upward of 650 persons. 


when the accounts shall have been closed, to $158,450. 


The entire community at Islington now consists of 674 
individuals, of whom 19 are widows, the rest married persons 


and children. 


The buildings consist of four blocks of houses, five stories in 
height, which are let out in tenemeats of one, two, and three 
rooms. Each block will afford accommodation for six families, 
or 240 in the aggregate. The rooms are each of them about 9 
The attic 
of each block is paved with tiles from the Isle of Wight, and is 
surmounted by a handsome ornamental turret. There is also 
accommodation for washing and drying, and at each end of the 
buildings is a cistern 12 feet long, 6 feet wide, and 4 feet deep, 
Every thing has 
been done to render the sauilary arrangements complete in every 


feet wide and 12 feet long, and of a suitable height. 


capable of containing 1,760 gallons of water. 


ct. 


The principle and organization in each of these extensive 
Drainage and ventilation have been in- 
sured with the utmost possible care ; the instant removal of dust 
and refuse is effected by means of shafts which descend from 
every corridor to cellars in the basement, whence it is carted 
away; the paseages are all kept clean and lighted with gas wita- 
out any cost to the tenants; water from cisterns in the roof is 
distributed by pipes into every tenement, ‘and there are baths 
free to all. Laundries, with wringing-machines and drying lofts, 


structures is the same, 


are at the service of every inmate. 


The weekly rent charged for one room is 2s, 6d., or about 62} 
cents ; for two rooms 4s. ; and for three rooms, 53. As Mr. Pea- 
body directed by his letter, the sole qualification required for a 
tenant is “an ascertained condition of life such as brings the 
iudividual within the description of the poor of London, com- 
tasa ber of 


bined with moral character and good d 
soeiety.”” 





George Peabody, whose gift to the London poor is the most 
munificent ever made by a private person to a public charity, is 
the leading American bavker in London. He is a native of 

vers, Massachusetts, and about 74 years of age. He becamea 
Partner in a leading house in Baltimore, and went to England in 


1836,—Harpers’ Weekly. 


Trnacrry or Lire 1n Pearow..—A singular thing lately hap- 
pened at Major Hussey’s, Bredy, Dorsetshire. Eight peafowl 
Were missed from the farm, and although every inquiry was made 
inthe neighbourhood, no tidings could be heard of them. It was 

erefore concluded they had veen stolen for the London market, 
‘specially as the two old peacocks were left. The police, conse- 


quent] 


eartin 
the lat 


till the Thursday week following. 


Tax Nexpy 
sculti 
introd 
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said 





“and, in his book, he 


Auy, Were communicated with, and a reward promised for 
Irrecovery. At the end of the eleventh day, a labourer, in 

g away a rick of straw which had been unroofed by one of 
wh te gales, to his astonishment uncovered the missing birds, 
. 0, strange to say, were able to fly off, and seemed none the 

orse for being buried and their long fast. It appeared they had 
iy clove to the rick for protection from the storm, which upset 
+, Upon them on Sunday, Feb, 11, and they remained buried 


Critic.—An indignant gentleman was speaking of 
vated and eminent foreigner who had the most desirable 
uctions in the U.S., and, when he returned, wrote about the 
Poy x. rameter Americans, “He staid with my friend X,” 

indignant gentleman, spoke of his 


personal habits. I should like to speak of his personal habits, 
himself one shirt a week. On Sunday morning it was clean. 
day the waistcoat was closed a little. 


over the bosom. On Thursday they quite overspread it. 


thrown open, and an imperceptible cravat.— Californian. 





on the faces of none of their countrymen. 


passers by have no part or share. 


out analyzing, who, living continually in the midst of his fel 


floating mass of aspirations and regrets, and hopes and sorrows, 


whether the beauty be sad or bright, for his contemplation. 
very walk of these workers is different from the waik of the semi 
workers elsewhere.—Once a Week. 


faculties. 


usual supper. 


collars, like Jones.” 





was shot by a sentry for not having the countersign, his bod 


thrown over it. 


help carry her dead husband. 





and pluyed upoa a most remarkable musical instrument at th 


ment. It is said that M. Baudre spent five years in formin 





in public. 


of hay getting spoiled by overheating in 1852, I devised 


agent to whom I entrusted it brought me a draught of 


with my own. 
ford Street. 


lar wire was passed through the upper bulb as far as th 


coal). 


alarm-bell. ‘To ascertain the locality of the danger, th 
finger of the guard was to be run along the keys until h 


the temperature.—Z. Cousins, in Lon. Atheneum. 





some 1,100 rooms. 


“eminent” firms should be allowed to compete. 


to the happy-go-lucky chance that if he dips his hand into 





ship seems slipping 


and I would inform the world that this prodigious critic allowed 


Then his waistcoat and coat were thrown fully open, On Mon- 
On Tuesday a little more. 
On Wednesday the ends of the cravat were suffered to PPO, of the walls of the cellars and outhouses, with the catch fast, so 
Friday the waistcoat closed up entirely. On Saturday there was 
nothing but cravat to be seen. On Sunday there was the full 
effulgence of the clean shirt again, coat and waistcoat generously 


Overworkep Lonpoyers.—Constant labour stamps a certain 
character on the faces of the Londoners, which is to be observed 
They seem to be al- 
ways looking after something which is a long way in advance of 
them, thinking of something, in which the busy streets and the 
There is a most extraordinary 
look in the countenance of a Londoner, when he is “ himself,’ 
when he does not know anyone is observing him, when he is not 
talking or acting a social part. He appears like one who sees 
without observing, who hears without noticing, who thinks with- 


lows, is still mentally alone, who is only vaguely conscious of the 
existence of that second life which to philoeophers seems the real 
life, and who is amazed and grateful, and yet half afraid when 
some one puts his thoughts into words for him, separates the 


and feelings which are common to us all, and presents each crys- 
tallized into its proper form, clothed with its own especial beauty, 
The 


Nice Distivctions.—After a month’s training for a boat-race 
or an examination, some men persist in thinking that they have 
a right to an evening’s “enjoyment.” I remember a youth dis- 
tinguished rather on the river than in examinations, who 
astonished us on such occasions by developing hitherto unknown 
One Joaes, remarkabie chiefly for propriety in dress, 
had invited him to celebrate one of his athletic victories by the 
At a late hour the guest rose to return thanks. 
“ Some men,” he began, with a drunken affectation of wisdom, 
‘* have both brains and muscles”—pointing with a graceful bow 
to a neighbour ;—“ some have no muscles, but brains, like Smith’’ 
—Smith being a diminutive but highly sagacious coxswain— 
“some have no brains, but muscles, like me; and some’’—turn- 
ing suddenly upon our host—“ have no brains, nor muscles, but 


Tue Deap Ative.--“I also remember being shown a 
man who had been dead and buried three days, but came to 
life again, and told me his own story. He was a loyal man 
of Eniscorthy, and wandered heedlessly into the camp of the 
rebels, on a height called Vinegar Hill, near the town. He 


was thrown into an old ruined windmill, and a little earth 
His wife, hearing he was killed, sent a re- 
quest for his body by an idiot well known in thetown. Being 
refused, she then went herself, taking the idiot with her to 
She succeeded, after much im- 
portunity, in getting possession of the body, and carrying it 
home. As they took him up a narrow winding stairway, his 
wound pained him, and he uttered a groan, which so fright- 
ened them that they let him fall, and that shock revived him. 
His wound was dressed, and he recovered to tell the story to 
every one who would listen to it."—Mrs. Farrar’s Recollections. 


Music rrom Stones—M. Baudre, from Paris, exhibited 


last meeting in the Royal Institution. This instrument is 
composed of 29 stones, principally flints (collected in the 
South of France,) suspended and so arranged as to represent 
two and a half octaves, resembling those of the pianoforte. 
The tones produced differed from those of any other instru- 


the collection of stones, and that they will shortly be exhibited | Hebrews, lon 
PrecAvuTIONS AGAINST FrreE.—On the occasion of a rick 


method of preventing or of announcing fires, which I was in- iel. 
duced to lay aside by some friends, who stated that it would 
prevent fire insurance, &c.,in which they were interested. 
When the great fire in Tooley Street occurred, I determined 
to patent my invention; but, to my astonishment, the patent- 


patent already taken out (in 1839, I think), absolutely identical 
My instruments were made by Preece, in Ox- 
First, near the ceiling of each room one or more 
thermometers were suspended, throughont the house or ware- 
house. These thermometers have large bulbs, and, at the 
upper end, had another dilatation, to prevent bursting by ex- 
pansion of the mercury. Into the mercury of the bulb an 
aluminium wire (size No. 3) was passed from below. A simi- 


degree of Fahrenheit considered dangerous in the establish- 
ment (thus, 120 deg. would indicate danger in s hay-rick, ina 
warehouse full of jute or cotton, or a ship laden with Welsh 
One of each pair of these aluminium (or platinum) 
wires was connected by a copper-wire with a keyed board 
like that of a piano (the keys marked with numbers corres- 
ponding to each apartment), and dropped into a narrow mer- 
curial trough, which completed a galvanic circuit, ringing an 


should lift the wire connected with the apartment whence the 
signal was given. Thus, one battery and one bell served for 
any number of chambers. Allow me to add, that thermo- 
meters made in this way have stood me in good stead for 
fractional distillations, when it was required to stop or to 
watch processes depending upon exactness in the elevation of 


Tne Lonpon PaLacE oF Justice.—We are to have a 
Palace of Justice. It is to be a pretty palace, and contain 
Consequently there must be an architect, 
and Mr. Cooper not having the courage to do his own werk, 
i. ¢., choose his own architect and take the responsibility, nor 
yet the faith to trust to open competition, ordered that six 
Of course 
Mr. Beresford Hope would not stand that, so the House of 
Commons on Thursday by 101 to 70 ordered Mr. Cowper to 
admit all the best architects. We wonder how much work 
Mr. Haussmann would do if he did it after that fashion. The 
business of the Edile of London is to do his best to improve 
London, after his own genius and judgment, and not to trust 


loti he may pull outa good plan. The very idea of leader- 
oe alip cut of our lendens? mind. Why not ad 





wate for a Premier, and accept the lowest tender ?—Specta~ 





How To Kitt Rats.—I have several times entirely cleared my 
house of rats, for a time, by the old-fashioned box-trap. The 
plan I followed was, to set half a dozen of these traps alongside 


as to induce the rats to make a regular track through them. I 
then mixed up oatmeal, brown sugar, and butter into a paste, and 
fed the rats for a week or so. After this J set the traps regularly, 
and used the sweet paste for a bait, and I found the rats could 
not resist the temptation. As fast as I took out one victim and 
set the trap again, I caught another, till they wére exterminated. 
I attribute this success to getting the traps thoroughly used by 
the rats before setting them. Another plan I followed with suc- 
cess was to place shallow tins of water on the cellar floor, which 
the rats, which are naturally extremely thirsty, used to frequent. 
I then placed balls of sweet paste, with a drop of croton oil in 
them, about the tins. The poison brought on an intense thirst, 
and I found the ratz in the morning dead around the water. The 
objection to it in a house was, of course, the liability of some do- 
mestic animal getting hold of the paste; but on board ship this 
would, perhaps, be less likely.—Cor. London Field. 





ANECDOTE OF GENERAL Hocnue.—Ever since the produc- 
tion of the “ Léon Amcureux” of M. Ponsard, at the Theatre 
Frangais, the papers have been glutted with anecdotes of 
, | Generals Hoche and Humbert, the two principal parts in the 
piece. The last anecdote as regards the former general runs 
thus:—“ On a November day two French guards after having 
dined well went to Mdlle. Lenormand’s and stumbled into 
-| the presence of that celebrated pythoness. ‘ Here’s a crown, 
my beauty, and let us know what the devil has in store for 
us.’ After a few questions, Mdlle. Lenormand said to one— 
‘You shall be like Achilles; your life shall be spangled with 
glory, and you shall die by poison” ‘And you, she said to 
the other, ‘you were born a peasant, but you shall die a 
duke and marshal of France.’” ‘The first was Hoche, the se- 
cond Lefebvre, who was tae first duke created by Napoleon. 
Malle. Lenormand was the prophetess who foretold to Jose- 
phine Beauharnais that one day she would be an Empress.” 





A Caversep Street is THE West-Enp.—On Wednesday in 
last week, as a Hansom cab was turning the corner of Conduit 
Street, near the Great Wastern Railway, at Paddington, the 
centre of the road suddenly gave way and sank close to the 
wheels, leaving a cavity of about 6 ft. in depth and 14 ft. in dia- 
meter. On close inspection it was found that the ground for 
several yards round was also undermined, and that a hollow 
chamber ran down the centre of the road to a considerable dis- 
tance, in which lay, or rather hung suspended, two large iron 
pipes, one of which was completely severed, as if cut through. 
The cavern does not appear to be of recent formation, and the 
crown of its arch in some p!aces is not more than 6 in. in thick- 
ness, over which heavy traffic and hundreds of vehicles have been 
passing in unconscious peril daily and continually. Speedy in- 
formation was given to the local authorities. and by their direc- 
tion all the approaches were stopped, while the rest of the doubt- 
ful and hollow ground was sounded and thrown down. No sa- 
tisfactory explanation is given as to the cause, and no sewer or 
tunnel, it is said, is known to run under this part of the road 
which could account for it in any way. Not long before it gave 
way, a wagon loaded with some heavy iron girders, passed over 
the spot.—Builder, 24th ult. : 





Wearine Rinas.—The fashion of wearing rings on the 
fingers is certainly more convenient than that adopted in the 
East Indies and other places far away, in which we read of 
e|their being worn in the nose, lips, cheeks, and chin. When 
Peter Alvarez had his first audience of the King of Calicut, 
he found that monarch adorned with jewels on every avail- 
able part of his person. The barbarity of a ring in the lip 
cannot be sufficiently stigmatized by a lady who wears one in 
her ear. The lady who affects the lip-ring considers the 
pierced ear a sign of slavery, as it was known to be by the 

ago. Travellers in India have realised the 
nursery tradition of the Jady with “ rings on her fingers: and 
bells on her toes ;” and we know that the tinkling feet of the 
Jewish women incurred the reprobation of the prophet Eze- 
All nations seem to agree in this love of personal osten- 
tation. The entrails of the earth are torn to extract gems for 
a lady’s finger. How many hands, gays Pliny, are worn down 
that one little joint may be ornamented.—Once a Week. 





&| A ViPER-TAMER.—A woman named Boursier, at Champ- 

litte (Hau'e-Saéne), has an extraordinary talent for killing 
vipers. She discovers their retreat, by er sense of smell, 
and then attracts them to the surface of the ground by the aid 
of a liquor of her own composition. On their appearance 
she squirts on their heads a small portion of the liquor, which, 
stupefies them; and so they are easily killed. Between the 
1st of May and the 10th of September of last year, she destroyed 
8,274 of these reptiles, for which she has received 818f. 50c., 
€/the premium for the destruction of vipers being 25 centimes 
each. 


Tae YeLtow Mantie Fiy.—Christopher North. when takinga 
pedestrian tour, with his wife, among the Highlands of Scotland, 
had recourse to the decorating of a bait hook with floral spoils ; 
the yellowof the butter-cup, or other golden ornament ofthe 
meadow being employed to disguise the shank and tit-bits of 
a brown grass blade or leaf made to serve as wings. The suc- 
cess met with by means of this contrivance led to the invention of 
the fly which is designated “ Yellow Mantle ;” a lure, the per? 
suasive virtues of which are highly extolled by experienced 
anglers. 


WELLINGTON AND Napo.eon.—‘‘ Lord Wellington was 
here for a few days; his dukedom met him on his arrival. He 
was received in a manner that could not but give great pleas- 
ure to every Englishman. He seems quite unspoilt by cuc- 
cess. He hs not even contracted that habit of silence and 
reserve which so often accompanies dignity and favour, even 
when they produce no more unfavourable change. But he is 
just as he was—gay, frank, and ready to converse. I counted 
myself lucky in meeting him one of the days he was here, at 
Aberdeen’s, with Schwartzenberg, Stadion, and Prince Mau- 
rice of Lichtenstein. Stadion observed that he believed he 
had never been engaged against Bonaparte in person. The 
Duke @f W. answered instantly: ‘No, and Lam wrv glad I 
never was. I would at any time rather have heard that a 
reinforcement of forty thousand men had joined the French 
army, than that he had arsived to take the command.’ I had 
heard the opinion ascribed to him before, but I was glad to 
find he had the liberality to repeat it after Bonaparte’s tall.” 
—Miss Berry's Journal. 
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a& 
WELLINGTON as A DISCIPLINARIAN.—The subjoined anec- 
-|dote illustrates Wellington’s sternness as a disciplinarian ; 
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THE ALBION. 











Norman Ramsay, the famous horse artill an, whose ex- 
ploit at Fuentes d’Onor, when, at the h of his troop, he 
charged and broke h a large body of French caval 
which had surrounded him, forms the theme of one of Na- 
jier’s most eloquent pages. The day after Vittoria, Norman 
y was Sgn gs the army, then in pursuit of the 
flying French. Passing him on the road, Lord Wellington 
ordered Ramsay to take his troop to a village then near, add- 
ing that if there were orders for the troop in the course of the 
night he would send them. Early the following morning 
y received orders from a staff officer to rejoin his 
brigade. He at once proceeded to do so, when he was met 
by Wellington, who angrily ordered him to be put under 
arrest, and his troop handed over to Captain Cator, for hav- 
ing disobeyed his orders in not remaining at the village uatil 
he received further instructions from himself. This measure 
nearly broke the soldier’s heart, to be thus sepsrated from 
those he had led through so many a bloody field, and the 
parting was keenly felt by the officers and men. Lord Fitz- 
roy Somerset and the whole of Wellington’s staff, as well as 
Colonel Dickson and the officers of the artillery, made every 
effort to move his Lordship in Ramsay’s favour, but to no 
urpose. Sir T. Graham addressed a letter to him on the sub- 
ect which made him angry with that officer, and it was not 
till three weeks afterwards that Ramsay was restored to the 
command of his troop. His name was omitted, however, in 
the brevet that came out after the battle of Vittoria, and he 
did not receive his majority until the conclusion of the war, 
though none had earned it.so faithfully and so well.” 





Bunuiti Freips.—The citizen of olden time must have 
taken a walk into the country to see Bunhill ‘Fields. Here 
the London archers used to exercise, and some of the Cress 
bowmen may have ben trained on this once open moorland. 
The Artillery Company’s barracks still connect the place with 
warlike associations. What turned these fields into a burial 
ground? A small cemetery may have been formed here in 
ancient times, but in the year of the memorable plague, 1665, 
affrighted London brought out the multitudes of her dead to 
this part of the Finsbury moor. The ground was, perhaps, 
consecrated, and a wall built by the corporation, who held the 
land under leases from “ theprebends of Finsbury.” After this, 
burial became frequent; the Dissenters especially selected the 
place for interments, they being allowed to use their own 
funeral services. Members of the Church of England also chose 
Bunhill Fields as a place of burial, and for their accommoda- 
tion the corporation inted a chaplain at a salary of £60 
a year. But the great majority of those buried here were 
Nonconformists, and the place has been called “ The Campo 
Santo or Holy ground, of Dissenters.” (The Campo Santo 
is the name of the famous cloistered cemetery of Pisa formed 
in the thirteenth century). More than 120,000 lie buried here, 
and the registry of their names-from the year 1713 only fills 
twenty-seven volumes. These briefbiographies lie silent and 
dusty in Somerset-house. At times an antiquary or a herald 
may consult the pages ; the world caring little for that long ar- 
ray of names. But it is notso with all. Every church has her 
list of standed-bearers; her heroes, confessors and martyrs; and 
the churches of the Nonconformists can show a golden row of 
their illustrious dead. Several attempts have been made to 
collect into one work all the more remarkable names. Some 
were published, others remained in MSS., and one volumin- 
ous mass of biographical notices, formed by Dr. Rippon, may 
be found quietly resting in the Heralds’ College. Perha 
this is no matter for regret: the multitude of the rank and file, 
who have wageee hung up their swords, may be allowed to 
rest in peace. They have bidden farewell to earth; why should 
earth recall them? The great names, however, are safe from 
oblivion; Bunyan, Defoe, and Watts cannot be forgotten, while 
the English language lives.—Znglish Paper. 








Srxty-FrvE Years Aco.—Under the title of “ Grandfather 
and J,” a Scotch magazine has an article describing some of 
the phases of metropolitan life and manners in the year of 
grace 1800, from which the annexed anecdotes are extracted :— 
“ The pavements and crossings must have been very queer, as 
witness the following— Two ladies of considerable distinction 
stopped in a carriage at a jeweller’s near Charing-cross, and 
one ofthem got out. The coach stood across the causeway. 
Some gentlemen wanted to cross to the other side, and desired 
the coachman to move on alittle; the fellow was surly, and 
refused. One ofthe gentlemen then, without any hesitation, 
opened the coach-door, and, with boots and spurs on, went 
through the carriage; he was followed by his companions, to 
the extreme discomposure of the lady within. To complete 
the jest, a party of sailors coming up, observed that ‘ if this 
was a thoroughfare, they had as much right to go through it 
as the gemmen ; and they accordingly went through the 
coach.’ Although there are a million or two more of us now 
than in 1800, and although we are rubbed, the robberies do not 
assume the following forms: ‘ On Monday night, Mr. Bates, of 
Cecil-court, St. Martin’s-lane, and another gentleman, were 
stopped in a post-chaise near the workhouse at Islington, by 
three footpads, who robbed them of a watch and some mon- 
ey.’—‘ Some days ago a French priest was attacked by a foot- 

in the Edgeware-rcad, who, not content with the few shil- 
ings he had about him, insisted on his coat, alleging it was 
superior to his own. The exchange was no sooner completed 
than the priest ran ; so did the thief, vociferating to him to stop; 
but in vain, the priest fearing he meant to ill-use him. On 
reaching a public street the thief gave up the pursuit, and 
the priest, putting his hand in the pocket of the coat, found at 
—_ the cause of the renewed attack—£50 in the thief’s 
coat!” . 

ComwpLtMent To AN American Lapy.--The Duchess Tascher de 
la Pagerie gave a concert at her splendid apartments in the Pa- 
villon de Marsan, in the Tuileries, last Sunday. The beautiful 
American lady, Mrs. Ronalds, whose personal attractions are en- 
hanced by — as a cantatrice, was the occasion of a perfect 
ovation. Naudin, the well-known Vasco da Gama of “ L’Afri- 
caine,” sang with this lady the marvellous duet of that opera. 
Mrs. Ronalds’ rendering of the line, “O transport qui m’em- 
brase,” excited such rapturous applause that every one took off 
their gloves that they might clap the louder. The Duchess in- 
stantly rore and kissed the talented lady, who unites the gifts of 
a great artist to the qualities of a femme du monde.— Paris Cor- 
respondent, Court Journal, March 15. 








Kwazse Prano.—The secret of this great success is alone 
due to the brilliant and superior qualities of the Knabe piano. 
For harmony, sweetness of tone, great power, and a thorough 
equalization throughout the entire scale, as well as their pliant 
touch. They are universally pronounced by the press and 
the musical profession, as Leing uneurpaseed by the instru- 
ments of any o‘her maker. One of the most prominent qua- 
lities of the Knabe piano, and one which is e! over- 
looked by whee, is the superior w S p that 


their tone, and the general ee of wear, far beyond those 
of any first-class maker.—W. Y. World. 
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ConpucTgsp Br CaprTain G. H. MACKENZIE. 


PROBLEM, No. 900.—By Mr. Th. Herlin. 
BLACK. 





WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 4 moves. 





SoLUTION TO PROBLEM No. £99. 


White. Black. 
1. Kt tks QP 1. Kr tks Kt (a) 
2. Q tks Kt 2. Qtks R 
3. Kto K B6, ch | 8. K moves. 
4. Kt tks Q mate. 
(4) 1. QtksR 
2. Rto K B6, ch 2. eee 
3. Kt to K B4, ch 8. KtoK 4, 
4. Kt tks Q mate. 
EVANS’ GAMBIT. 
White. Black. White, Black. 
Mr. Neumann. Mr.DeRiviére. Mr.Neumann. Mr.De Reviére. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 21 Kt tks Kt, ch Q tks Kt 
t to t to to to 
2KK B3 K B3 22 BtoQB4 R2 
3 KBtoQB4 BtoQ 23 RtoQ3 toQR4 
4PtoQKt4 BtksP 2% PtoQR4 RtoK B38 
5PtoQB3 BtoQB4 25 Rtks B(e) PtksR 
6 Castles PtoQ3 26 PtoK5 bag bry 
8 t ° 
TPtoQ4 P tks P 27 Rto Qeq Rt Kt3 
8 P tks BtoQ Kt3 BWQtwoKBS QRtoKB 
s 
9PtoQ5 KttoQR4 29 QtoK4 QtksQRP 
» Sears K KttoK3 30 K tks QP tt PA 
1LKBtoQ38 Castles 31 BtoK B RK to K sq 
eS anes 3 PtoKB4é 32 RtoQ6(s) RtoK2 
13 KKttoKKt5 PtoK R3(a) |33 QtoKB5 PtoK B6 
14 Kt to K6 B tks Kt 3 PtoK Kt3 at Fg 
15 P tke B PtoK B5(b) |35rPtoKR4 PtoKR4- 
16 KttoQ5 29 3 | 36 RtoQs8 QRtks KP 
17 QtoKKt4(c) QKttoK4 87 QtoKB8 Rtks KtP,ch 
18 B tks Kt P tks B 383 KBPtksR Rtks K P 
19K RtoQseq BtoQ5 39 QtoKKt8,ch K to K Kt 8 
20 QRtoQBseq PtoQB3(d) | 40 RtoQ6 ch, and wins. 





(a) Qto K sq, as recommended by Mr. Staunton, we believe to 
be better.—() Much better than taking the K P.—(c) IfQ K R5 
the reply would be Q to K sq.—(d) Exchanging Kts, and then 
taking Q P would lead to mate, or the loss of the Q.—(e) After 
this move, Black cannot save the game.—(f) P to K 7 would be 
much stronger. 





CHESS INTELLIGENCE. 


The Annual Meeting of the N. Y. Chess Club was held in the 
Club Room, University Building, on Thursday, the 5th instant, 
when the following gentlemen were re-elected officers of the Club 
for the ensuing year :—John T. Irving, Eeq., President ; F. Bernier, 
Esq., Vice President; J. Thompson, Eeq., Treasurer; Geo. C. 
Hicks, Esq., Secretary. 

Mr. G. H. Mackenzie is elected an honorary member of the 
N.Y. Chess Club: a distinction which he shares in common with 
Messrs. Morphy and Perrin. 


We understand that the London Chess Club have arranged a 
match between Messrs. Anderssen and Steinitz for £100 a side. 
It will probably take place in London in the months of July or 
August next. We cannot admire the custom of match game, of 
this kind. Its principle converts an intellectual enjoyment into 
a pretext for gambling. 


ORICINAL PICTURES. 


Fe SALE AT THIS OFFICE, the original and highly 
finiched Painting in oil of Mary Queen of Scots. by 
J. B. Wandesforde, from which the well-known ALBION engrav- 
ing was made ; also the original drawing in sepia, ot #loremce 
Nightingale, by the same artist. 


THE PAIN KILLER, 

So justly celebrated, was introduced to the public 
f}several years ago, and now enjoys a popularity un- 

Py equalled by any other medicine. For tke cure of 
Sara Diptheria, Dysentery, Cholera Morbus, Rheuma- 
tism, Coughs and Colds, Scalds, Burns, eic., it is without an 
equal. Sold by all the principal druggists.—Daily Plaindealer, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


R. DE MARINI—FORMERLY ASSOCIATED WITH 
Dr. Maynard of Washington, the first Dentist of the Coun 
try—10 East Seventeenth Street, near the Fifth Avenue, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT.—Doubt at an end, 
ConsumpTion.—Can consumption be cured ? is a question 

that has long agitated the medical world—the answer is of vital 
importance to the community at large. The numerous cases of 
prevention resulting from the timely use of Holloway’s Pills and 
Uiotment, together with the actual cures of many in an advanced 
stage would seem to indicate a positive reply to the above query. 
It is a well known fact that the Uiatment will arrest inflamma- 
tion in its most rapid progress—so that if well rubbed into the 
chest and back it will penetrate to the very io and prevent the 
spreading of the disease; while the Pills by their anti-septic ac- 
tion will restore the oS a sound and healthy condition. 
























1] 
the p or “ 
them, and it is conceded that they will retain 


Delays are us—a co is the first symptom 
—— dry tickling cough y 


For ale by all ‘Druggists. 
SarRENWAY * so es, 





GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 
PIANO-FORTES. 





Have take. 32 First Premiums, gold and silver medals, at ths 
Principal Fairs held in this country within the tast ten years, ang 
in addition thereto they were awarded a First Prize Medal at 
the Great International Exhibition in Loudou, 1862, in competi 
tion with 269 Pianos from all parts of the World. 

That the greatsuperiority of these instruments is now univer. 
sally ded is at Jantiy provea by the PACT that Mesers, 
Steinway’s ‘scales, improvements, and peculiarities of construe. 
tion’’ have been copied by the great majority ot the manufactur. 
ers of both hemispheres (AS CLOSETY AS COULD BE DONE wWita. 
OUT INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT RIGHTS), and that their instra 
ments are vsed by the most emiuent pianists of Eu ope and 
America who prefer them for their own pubiic and private use, 
whenever accessible 

STEINWAY & SONS direct special attention to their * 

Pateat Agratle Arrangement, 
which, having been practically tested gn ali their Grand and high 
est priced tquare Pianos, and admitted to be one of the greatest 
improvements of modern times, will hereafter be introduced in 
EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY THEM, WITHOUT INCKBASE oF 
cose to the purchaser, in order that ALL their p:trops may reap 
its benefit. 
STEINWAY AND SONS’ PIANOS are the only American in- 
struments exported to Europe in large numbers, and used in Eu- 
Lopean concert-rooms. 
AREROUMS, No. 71 and 73 East Fourteenth-st., between 
Union Square and Irving place, New York. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTASLISHMENT. 
OFFICE, 
6 and7 John Street, New York. 
718 Broadway, New York. 
269 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
aud 47 North Kighth St., Philadelphia 








Branch Offices, t 





Continue to Drgz and Crean Ladies and Gentlemen’s Gar- 

ments, &c., &. 

Ladies Silk, Satin, Velvet, Merino and other dresses, Shawls, 

&c., CLEANED SUCCESSFULLY WI'HOUT Ripping. 

Also, Gentlemen’s Overcoats, Coats, Pacts, Vests, 
Gloves and Feathers, Dyed or Cleaned. Goods re- 

ceived and returned by express. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & Co. 


CENTRAL RAILRVAD OF NEW JERSEY, 
From foot of LIBERTY STEET, North River, New York. 
—Connecting at Hampton Junction with the Delaware, Lacka 
wannaand Western Raliroad, and at Easton with the Lehigh Valle 
Railroad and its connections, forming a direct line to PITTSBUR 
AND THE WEST, without change of cars. Aleo to the Oil Re 
gion and Erie. 

GREaT MIDDLE ROUTE TO THE WEST. 
Two Express trains daily for the WEST, except Sundays, when 
one evening train. 

One Express daily (except Saturday) for the Oil Regions. 

SIXTY MILES AND TWO HOURS SAVED 
BY THIS LINB 
TO CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, 8T. LOUIS, &c. 
With but one change of car . 

WINTER ARRANGEMENT :—Commencing Nov. 20, 1865., 

Leave New York as follows : 

At 6a. m., for Easton, Mauch Chunk, Williamsport, Wilkesbarre, 
Mahanoy City, &c. 

Mail in—At 8 am., for Flemington, Easton, Water Gap, 
Scranton, Wilkesbarre, Great Bend, Pittston, Binghampton, &c. 

9 a.m., Western Express for Easton, Allentown, Reading, 
Harrisburg, Pittsburg, and the West, with but one change of 
cars to Cincinuati or Chicago, and but two changes to 8t Louis. 

12 m. Train for Easton, Allentown, Mauch Chunk, Reading, 
Pottsville, Harrisburg, &c. 

4p. m.—Train for Easton, Scranton, Great Bend, Bethlehem, 
Mauch Chunk, and Williamsport. 

5 p.m., for Somerville nd Flemington. 

6.00 p. m.—Express Train for the Oil Region and Erie. 

6 30 p.m., for Somerville, 

7 00 p.m., for Somerville. 

8 p.m., Western Express—For Easton, Allentown, Reading, 
Renlebere, Pittsburg, and the West. Sleeping Cars from Jersey 
City through to Pittsburg. 

ELIizaBETHPORT AND New York Ferry.—Leave New York 
from foot of Liberty street at 10 00a m., and 4:50 p.m. 

The Boats stop at Bergen Point and Mariner's Harvor. 

Tickets for the West can be obtained at the office ot the Cen- 
road of New Jersey, Foot of Liberty Street, N. R., at No. 

Astor House, at No. 271, 526 and 944 Broadway, and at the pria- 


1 
cipal hotels. 
JOSIAH 0. STEARNS, Superintendent. 


ERIE RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave Depot foot of Chambers St., cca Pavonia Ferry: 
7.00 A.M. Day Express, for Canandaigua, Rochester, Buffalo, 
amanca ant West. Cunnect- at Buffalo with 
Lake Shore and Grand Trunk Kailways, and at Sala 
manca with Atlantic and Great Western Railway. 
. Milk and Way Train Daily, to Otisville. 
. Express Mail, for Buffalo, connecting with Lake Shore 
Railway. 
.M. Way Train, for Port Jervis and Newburgh. 
M. Night Express, for Canandaigua, Kochester, Buffalo, 
amanca and West. 
.M. Ligh'ning Express, Daily, for Cananéaigus, Roches- 
ter, Buffilo, Salamanca, Dunkirk and West. Uon- 
nects at Buffalo with Lake Shore and Grand Truok 
Railways, and at Salamanca with Atlantic and Great 
Weetern Raliway. 
Emigrant Train, Daily, for Buffalo, Salamanca, Dun 
kirk and West. 
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8.00 P.M. 


HUGH RIDDLE 





- WM. R. me 
Gen’l Poss. Ag’t, New York. 


Gen’ Sup’t, New York. 
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